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THE HIS STOR} Y OF MUSIC. 


By Emi NAUMANN, Translated by F. PRAEGER. 
Edited bythe Rev. F. A. GoRE OUSELEY, Bart., 
Mas. Doc., Professor of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. With numerous illustrations, 
including reproductions of many famous 
manuscripts. Two large octavo volumes. 
Price, per set, $10.00. 


* The history of music is carefully traced from 
unclassical times to the music of the future. No 
= h elaborate work has heretofore been attempt- 
ec 





QUIET OBSERVATIONS 
On the Ways of the World. 


By Erasmus WILson. 1 vol., large 12mo, illus- 
trated. Price, $ 
“A series of it commonplace topics, 
treated in a philosophical manner. The style is 
flowing and journalistic, and the observations 
shrewd, as might be expected.” 


THE TWILIGHT OF LIFE. 


Words of Counsel and Comfort for the Aged. 
By JoHN ELLERTON, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo (large 
type). Price, $1.00. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


A novel by J. H. CHADWICK. 1 vol., 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


* The style is crisp and unaffected, and the author 
holds the reader’s attention to the end.’ 


A MANUAL of OTL PAINTING. 


By_ the Hon. JOHN Couuza. 1 vol., extra 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“A practical Handbook on the Practice and 
Theory of Oil Painting. 


THE ROMANCE OF INVEN- 


TION. 


Vignettes from the Annals of Industry and 
Science. By JAMES BURNLEY. 1 vol., 12mo, 
with illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


“The story of the many inventions that have 
electrified the world are here set forth, robbed of 
their often wearisome technicaiities, and are laid 
before the reader in their most attractive form.” 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 


SE VENTH EARL OF 


SHAFTESBURY, Ee. 


By Edwin Hodder, with portrait. 5 volumes, 
8vo, extra cloth, price $7.50. 


The late Anthony Ashley-Cooper, Seveoth Earl 
of Shaftesbury, was the most famous philanthro- 
pist of histime. Before his death, he put all the 
material tor his biography 1n the hands of a friend 
and this assures us that the present work is a com- 
plete record of his beautiful life. 


THE C OMM ON CHORD. 
A Story of the Ninth Ward. By Henry R. El- 
liot, Author of ‘The Bassett Claim.’ One vo- 
lume, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 


A well-known critic says of it: * Piquant, very 
original, and deeply interesting.” 





Complete catalogue sent free on apprication. 


Cassell & Company, 


LIMITED, 
739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
i. 
New Volume of Rosco— aND SCHORLEMMER’S 
. CHEMISTRY. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. 


By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. Schorlem- 
mer, FI RS., Professors of Chemistry in the 
Victoria University, Owens College, Man- 
chester. PART Il], VOLUME lil. 8&vo, 
cloth. Price, $3. 
This part commences the consideration of the compli 
cated but most important series of bodies known as the 


Aromatic Compounds. 
The previous volumes of this work are as follows : 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Vols. 
I and IT. 

Vol. I. Non-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 8vo, 

cloth, Price, $5. 

Vol. II. Part I. METALS. S8vo, cloth. Price, 
3.00. 

Vol. II, Part II. METALS. S8vo, cloth. Price, 
$3.00. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. lll, Part I. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE 
HYDROCARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $5.00. 

Vol. IT, Part II. THE SAME. S&vo, cloth. 
Price, $5.00, 

: "o._ e 
A Treatise on Survey “6 


COMPRISING THE THEORY ANL 


%, 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


-_ P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 W. apd St., New York, 


4 ’ 


HAVE NOW READY 
THE STORY OF PERSIA. By 


Hon. 8. GQ. W. Benjamin, lately United States 
Minister to Persia. Large I2mo, fully illus 
trated, $1.50. (No. XIIL. Story of the Na 
tions.) 


“The present volume is a history of Persia as tt 
has been, presenting a narrative of the most note 
worthy characters and events of that ancient em 
pire from its foundation in pghistoric times, The 
work differs from other histories of Persia to ty 
ing more proportionate attention to the legend 
ary period of her history thao is usual with those 
who have deait with this subject. as well as to the 
great career of the House of Sassdn, which, in the 
optaion of the author, has never received full jus 
tice from those Christian historians who have un 
dertaken a connected history of Persia.’ Prom 
Author's Preface. 


THE STORY OF THE NOR 
MANS. By Sarah 0. Jewett. Large Ifmo, 
fully illustrated, $1.50. (No. XI. Story of 
the Nations.) 


* Miss Jewett has studied her subject thorough 
ly,and gives in this volume the cream of larger 
and more comprehensive works.”’—Springfted 
(Maaa.) Union. 

“ The subject isevery way iaviting, offering the 
happiest combination of bistory and romance 

The author bas shown good judgment in 
reaching her conclusions and combining her ma- 
terial.” — Independent. 


Volumes previously published in “ THE STORY 
OF THE NATIONS “™: Harrison's * Greece’; Gil- 
man's * Rome’; Hosmer's* The Jews‘; Ragozin's 

*Chaldea*: Baring-Gould'’s *Germany': Boye- 


PRACTICE. By W. M. Gillespie, L EY: “0% ‘Norway’: Hale's ‘Spain’; Vambéry's 


Revised and enlarged by Cady Staley, Presi- 
dent of Case School of Applied Sctence. 
With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and 
various Tables. One vol., 8vo, half leather. 
Price, $5.50. 

The two works by Dr. Gillespie, hitherto published 
separately, ‘Leveling and Higher Surveying’ and ‘ Prac 
tical Treatise on Surveying,’ have been thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged, and are now united in this volume. 


Ill. 
The Steam-Engine. 
By George C. V. Holmes. New volume of 


**Text-Books of Science.” With numerous 
Illustrations. 1l6mo,cloth. Price, $2.25, 


“The progress of technical education during the last 
few years has rendered necessary the production of an 
elementary text-book on the steam-engine, containing 
information upon branches of the subject which have bi 
therto received but scant notice in works of this nature.” 
—From the Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by the publishers, 
by maz, post-paid, on receipt af the price. 


1,3, 3. Bond Street, New York. 


German ry. 


PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Kidena, Pommern. Thorough 
study of German, French, and other branches. Sum 
mer resort for seabathing. Fine 1? > — Isle 
of Rigern, U niversity of Greifswald. For circulars 
address PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D. Grinnell, lowa. 





ary *; Church's * Carthage *; Gilman's‘ Sa- 
Mm Lane-Poole’s * Moors in Spain. Rach 
one Vuaume, illustrated, $1.50. 


SOCIOLOGY. By John’ Bascom, 
President of the University of Wisconsin Oc- 
tavo, cloth, $1.50, 


CHIEF CONTENTS: Custom, Government, Eco- 
nomics, Religion, Ethics, Ethics in ita Relation to 
Custom and Economics, Ethical Law in Connec- 
tion with Government and Religion, Social Prob 
lems, The Goal. 


STUDIES IN MUSICAL HI/S- 
TORY. By Louis 8. Davis. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

Contents: A Standardof Music, Spirit of Jewish 
Music, The First Christian Hymn, The Mass, The 
Transition Pemoa, Choral, The 0 n, Outhne of 
the Organ, Use and Influence of Belis, Color and 
Thought in Music, The Modern Song,Teachers and 
Taught, Folk Lore, The Common and Common- 
place. 


*.* Putnam's new classified catalogue sent on 
application. 


*, Y x a) s 
GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 
An eminently practical new method for learning the 

aa I ( eys BAition” Ly “Ag -} edition 
(without oak in am, $1.25. For sale by all book- 
sellers. Sent, tpaid, 9 * 





Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 


and Preparat School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and Careful ' training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations.. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 

panna GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
papemaneey Gehest Sie a, = $500 per year. 

For Circlint on WILs0nN, aM. 
D1IsTRICT OF Conzmman. tp Wane, SS 1212 and 1214 

14th St., and 1407 

WE NOR WOOD INSTITUTE. —A 

t Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


Selec 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CaBELL, Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


NIVERSIT Y OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 











Address Henry D. Haran, Sec’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law Schodl. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMuUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place 
EPARATION “FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Techno at for Harvard 5 Co ah 


out saa Private Sc! 





Iston a 

WA UNC C Y. "HALL SCHOOL ( a Year). 
—Pre tion for the Mass. yy my o 
isas +4 Reference is made to the Institute 

ty. @ location is the most Bbactive in Boston. 
“MASEACHOETS. Rowton, 231 W. Chester Park, 
RENCH HOME FOR YOUNG LADY 
Students, 13th year; bérlimtteds teaching ; French 
spoken exclusively ; number Refers to patrons. 

MaDAME THOMAS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, See BY ae 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. 4BBOT AD- 
mits not more than four bape into his —— ,o 
fit for college or oanente privately. 7 
with best of care in all respects. 1 
}— — fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. 
prietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DA 4 2 aoe Y. — PREPARA- 
n 18 FA school for boys. School year 








flocs: 





baleen Moet rn 





New York, Suspension Bri 
VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 


Sehoet for Bo; 
Boarding WILFRED He Munro, A.M., President. 





New York, Svracuse. 

RS. CHARLOTTE MAY WILRIN- 
son’s Home School for Girls.—#1,000 
© extras. Only ten pee, Beautiful and 
situation on the above Syracuse. School year be- 
ins Sept. . 1887. Refers to Hon. Ahram 8S. Hewitt, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wen orth * Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, iam 
May Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. N 
Pp. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIA i S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. heslieations should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M 

RYN MAWR COLLE( GE.—A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Hp aypn Offers 
Fitin, Mathemal uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
tin sh, German, incl nglish, French, Old French. Itallan, 

cluding Gothic and Old High Ge 
ry, *y, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi. 

ology, ‘nel og ty me and lectures on Philosophy. 





Gym ith Dr. Sargent’s a tus complete. 
Fellowships a iyalue $450) in Greek, English, Mathe matics, 
History, 
For tee > ndidress as above. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
ng Ladies French, and German Boarding School 
ey —_ 


prepared for Coll 
yom grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Aad itional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 
JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts, 
HE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge) prepares for Business and Univer - 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exams, 1’ -i- 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Lat’ Pe 
all England. For Terms apply as above. n, of 


Teachers. 


GENTLEMAN WHO 

in Dresden, Leipsic, Munich, V 
take a few young persons to Germ’ 
with his wife’s exercise a gener 
and studies there for a year or lor 











AS LIVED 
jenna, wishes to 
-ny next July, and, 
al care over their life 
ger. Address 
€. H. P , care Nation. 








N EXPERIENC? . — 
languages, +D PROFESSOR OF 

1 Ae music, and drawing desires a 

jn ee "Toit on- —~ ae 2 Mr. HERRENBERG, Trinity 


be Me Cnectnat ‘ r ONE E, Tutor for Harvard, 











all information 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. 
‘RE YLOCK YNSTITOT. 


paratory School for noe. | an 3 
on me —-—4 F. Mints, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wes! ariamowan 
OWARD COLLEGIA TE 
tute. Full peqges: —. wom shorter co 


ILL, Ph.D., Principal, 
Guaguste of Swarthmore me Colley ze, Boston’ University, and 
aaa ee Cambridge. England. 


a 1 PRE- 
pa 


INSTI- 


course. 








A WRENCE VILLE "SCHOOL. —JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
by thou be made from. 8 to’ ~~ 4] Courses of 

Study and Calendar, address 

Rev. JamMEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
New JERSEY, Prin 

VELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
Women. A full Princeton College course. Lectures 





and examinations by the Princeton Professors. Nothing 
of co-education. All the comforts and care of a refinea 
home. in which nch and German —_ be spoken. A 
Preparatory Department included. ial co uress for 
those who prefer them. Music, acow Gy painting, and 
= branches of art under the best ew Yi maas- 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 
ee Rev. W. H. Green, D.D., LL.D. 
Kev. E. R. CRAVEY, D.D., T. N. McCarter, LL.D., Trus- 

tees of Princeton Congo 

Rev. F. L. Pation, D +2. Rev. C. W. Hopag, D.D.. 
Professors in the Theol logical Sem 

-" J. O. Murray, D.D., Dean of the College Facul- 

%%, A. Youna, Ph.D., W. PACKARD, Ph.D., A. . 
QUAND, re — essors in | oa Coll lege. meas 

Hon N FLEET, Vice-Chancellor of New Jer- 


ae PARK 

President of the Institution, Rev. J. H. McILvarne, a D., 
former Professor of Belles-Lettres in Princeton Co 

a. cipals, ELIZABETH D. McILVAINE, ALICE M. 


vathe “fall term will Sept. 28 Bay + Exam 
for admission, June 23-24, Sept. 26- Ap ication should 
be made if ible before the June 26-47. Application 
pectus, with full particulars, m gent on application Sass 


McILVaIn 
Princeton, N. J. 
New Jersey, Prin 


EPARATOR y “SCHOOL. SPECIAL 
Rpm pos ny ot = ‘and all colheges = 
Seler Selentife Schools. One yagency for third term. datreas 


ein 





REMSEN ar Head Master. 


New York, New Hartford, n 
RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL, 
girls from six to sixteen. Open 





y YOUNG 
entire year. 











OHN W 
F wet po PRIVATE TU. 


sppian Way, Cambrid , Mass., will take 
7 __ one br into the family. - 


School Agencies. 


B4 ADEEN'S oo BULLETIN 
= isb. neaitatie teachers, pS ay Ad poy omy need 
RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC Y, s110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, h and pri- 

=. J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
dents, grade tenc Buiiéing, Chi wi supply superinten- 
tral, W’ 


its with positions 4 Cen- 
estern, ana d donibeee oe States for ensuing year. 


Rt OOL AGENCY.—Olaest and best | 


n the United States. Estab’d 185: 
ScHERMERHORN & CO., 7 East Prise St., New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7. ~ Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


E. O. . O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


(/NION, TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
tary. Send for circulars ST Bt} filed.” Secre- 


lOUX CITY, |0Wa. 


Parties who neglected to invest in Kansas City 
and Minneapolis real estate at the propertime 
and missed it, have now another opportu- 
aay in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 

nsas City and Minneapolis and consequently 

enriched themselves, are invited to to inspect the 

COMING CITY OF THE WEST. Send for circulars. 
Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’y, Sioux City, lowa. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Foor Per Cent Government Bonds 
into 6 — Debentures. . aeeel $600,000 























rve guarantee Pamphlets. 
ye AY AN INVESTMENT Co. ,150 OD Nassau et. N. 2 





ADVANCED COURSE FOR FRENCH STUDENTS. 


FRENCH EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, for 
Sin pacientes een Rageeee fe 
E. ROTH, 337 8S. Broad St,, Philadelphia, 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
Languages. 


guages. Miscellaneous Books in ieee 
Catalogues on applivation. Fore ea er 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Gray’s Botanies. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES, 
By Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard University. 
provides the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 

GRAYS HOW PLANTS’ GROW. 


IF POT OTR PO ET 3 .80 
GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 
ee ir obnebnnindaeesdccaewevs 1.80 


GRAY’S MANUAL. For Introduction.. 1.62 
GRAY’S BOTANISTS MICROSCOPE. 


I sc idiniddicadscasccsnbamaen acne 2.00 
GRAY’S BOTANISTS MICROSCOPE. 
ER csdictcncetocennes oun iciocee ae 


Write for circulars and for terms for intro- 
duction of other works in the series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


53 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





‘The charm of the tale lies 
in its pathetic central con- 
ception, in the brightness and 


grace of the general handling, and in the singu- 
larly faithful and realizable rendering of the so- 
cial atmosphere of tne old cole nial days.” Thus 
The Academy (of London) cotamends Bynner’s 
new romance of the Massachusetts colony, 


AGNES. SURRIAGE. 


ag BE SOLD FOR £25, ENGLISH 
currency, a model of an Infernal Machine, manu 
factured by the Chinese, after a planinvented by “John 
Lewis,” an American “ Barbarian Officer,” in the year 
1840, 

The Machine is described in the 58th vol. of a Chinese 
Encyclo ia called Hai-kwé-t’u chi, and a tull transla- 
tion of that account (printed) will be given to the pur- 
chaser of the model, 

This model would be an interesting addition to a mu- 
seum or private collection of warlike inventions. 

Apply Dr BRAL, Professor of Chinese, by whom the 
model and translation were made. 

WARK, NORTHUMBERLAND, England. 

There are only two models of this instrument in ex- 
istence, of which this is the second. 


ly VERY PIANIST SHOULD SEND 
_, 52 cents stamps for exquisitely charming “ Ro 
manze.”” Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 


A REAL 











Mak 


and 


Ve 
La 


THE ART OF THINKING 
Taught by Correspondence, in practical exercises, or 
* Intellectual Gymnastics,” Terms, $30 in advance per 
quarter of 30 lessons. 


C. 8. PEIRCE, 36 W, 15th Street. 


“ Mr. Peirce is well known in all scientific circles, and 
his special competence for this particular line of instruc 
tion is attested by the fact that he was formerly a lex 
turer on the Logic of Science at Harvard and at the 
Johns Hopkins.”"— Nation of Jan. 20, 1887, p. 54. 


LE FRANCAIS, 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LIT 
TERATURE, 


JEAN DE PEIFFER, Rédacteur, 
Principal Dep. of Languages, 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Sgua? 
BostTox, Mass. 


- « « The best French periodical ever founded fn this 
country. . . —The Nation. 





f OMCGOPA TH Y.—Family Cases ef Ho 

mceopathic Medicines, of several sizes, may be 
had at our pharmacies; the largest contains 14 and the 
smallest 30 different remedies; a book by a competent 
physician goes with each case, and will be found a trust 
worthy adviser. These cases are not very costly. and, in 
the hands of an intelligent person, may be the means of 
preventing or quickly curing many of the petty aches 
and pains which take away so much of life's sunshine 
All first quality Homceopathic medicines and goods may 
be had at our New York Pharmacies, 7. W. 42d St. and 
145 Grand St. 

Our Wholesale Depots are: 145 Grand St., New York 
1011 Arch St., Philadelphia; and 234 Wabash Ave., Chi 
cago, Ill BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Established in 1835. 


JOUAUST LIBRARY. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
LES ESSAIS DE MONTAIGNE, 


complete in 7 vols., 12mo, at 90c. a volume. Vols. 1-3 
now ready. 
Combining the texts of both the 1588 and 1595 editions. 
DUPRAT & Co., 5 East 17th St., N.Y 
Tauchnitz and Jouaust catalogues on application. Eng 
lish and French, rare and modern books. 








> 7 | : ) . ry ~ ) 4 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
38 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock matled on demand. 


A large assortment always on hand. and new books re 
ceived from Parts and Lelpzig as soon as issued. 


) ALTER B. SAUNDERS 3) and 3; 
South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fine Art, Illustrated, Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued and sent upen application 





GARDEN! 


The fourth and enlarged edition of our book. 4 FEW FLOW 
f ERS WORTHY OF GENERAL CULTU 

, is certainly the most beautiful work on flowers yet published In 

it we have endeavored to show how a must lovely and fascinating 

garden can be made with hardy plants, and how great a mistake 
is the present almost universal custom of using nothing but the 
so-called bedding plants—geraniums. coleus, etc.—for gardening 


RE, ready February l<t, 


The book is superbly printed. and among tts contents 


purposes. 

are the following illustrated papers : ‘‘ Hardy Plants and the *oces 
of Arranging Them,” “ Tropical Garden #ffects.”’ * Hardy Plant 
in England,” “‘ Decorative Possibilities of Hardy Climbers,” “ Hoses 
Old and New,” “ Splendid Garden Effects with Raridy Lilies.” “ fhe 


of the Bardy Border,” “Success with Hardy Roses.” ar 


**Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and Hardy Azaleas.”” The illustra 
~ tions are profuse and most artistic, and show the garden effects 
of diffe 

This boo 
paid, for 50c., bound in durable flexible covers, or in leather for 
75c.; but the price paid will be allowed on the first ornter sent 
for plants, making the book really free to customers. 


rent ae. 
of real merit and exquisite beauty will be sent, post 


Descriptive Catalogue, containing a complete list of the 


best New and Old varieties of Roses, Clematises, Rhododendrons 


Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberous, Begonias, Gloxinias 


e largest collection of Hardy Plants in America, sent on re 
, ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Special Low-Priced Offers of valuable and well crown 


plants rent free. 

The Musa Ensete (The Great Abyssinian Banana) is a remark 
able and the most beautiful plant known for pnxtucing a tropical 
effect in the garden or lawn. We have a large and almost exclu 
sive stock, which we offer at very low prices 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
56 Sixth St., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





STAGER SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
July lith to Avgust 19th, 1887, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


To |. a Speaking Knowledge of German or French, or other languages, ts the principal alm of the well 
‘aculty of exclus: 


qualified 
weeks. Room and 


ively native teachers. Terms: $20.00, entit/ing to all the instruction given during the six 
Board at German or French table, $6.00. For Circulars, ete., address the President, 


L. A. STAGER, 2515 Swain St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 24, 18S 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 


the ¢ ‘ompany, submit the followin 7 Statement 


of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Kisks from Ist Janu 

ary, ISS8, to Sist December, LSSr $3,800 ws 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, LSs8« Lame af 
Total Marine Premiums $5.25, 289 ve 


Premiums marked off from lst January 
ISSH, to Sist December, Isa SA,N17 ey se 
Loases pald during the same 
period $2.6 S88 GS 
Returns of Premiums and 
Expenses S841 578 1 
The Company has the following Assets, vis 
United States and State of New York Stock 


City, Bank, and other Stocks $Y SSY STS OO 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 7 lae oo 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

estimated at MOL. Ga? Si 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1.134 
Cash in Bank UNA, 24 Gs 
Amount... Sill 444,511 


Six per cent. Interwst on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next 

The outstanding certificates af the tasue of 188° will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be praxtuced at the time of 
payment and cancelled 

A dividend of PORTY PRR CENT. ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe rear ending 
Sist Decernber, ISS8, for which certificates will be tasued 
on and after Tuesday, the thin of May next. 

By order of the Boant, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
W.H. H. Moore, Cc. A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 
A. A. Raven, John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker, 
James Low, Willtam H. Webb, N. Denton Smitn 
Wm. Sturgis, Chas. P. Burdett, George Bliss, 
Benjamin H. Field, Henry EF. Hawley, Isaac Bell, 
Josiah 0, Low, Adolph Lemoyne Edw. Floyd Jones 
E. W. Corlies, William D.Morgan,Anson W. Hard, 
Robt. BR. Minturn, Chas. H. Marshall. Thomas Maitland 
William Degroot, Fred’k H. Cossitt, John E. Johnson 
Horace Gray, William Bryce, Ira Bursley, 
Wim. F. Doxige, John Elliott, 
reve H. Macy 


James A. Hewlett 


JOHN DPD JONES, President. 
W. H. HH, MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


ANY Book noticed or advertised tn the Nation will be 
supplied on receipt of price by 
LAUGHTON, MACDONALD & CO., 
Rooksellers and Importers, 
134 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


fi VES Fitied with proper Glasses. Field, 
« Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Corneta, etc. 
H. WALDsTREIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. tablished 1840, 
YOOK CHAT shows ata glance every article 
appearing in the current magazines of the world, 
by sulyect ; also gives digest of all new books. Samples, 
10 cents; $1.00 per year 
BRENTANO BROS,, 5 Union Square, New York. 


N/A TION—SETS, VOLS., NUMBERS 
’ bought and sold by A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, 


| ze 


N any family, whether large or small, but es 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
reeord of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 





Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother's Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
— rs separate bem me or boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or §1 26 for two volumes. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, - 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

By Victor Hugo. Translated by Prof. Melville B. 
Anderson. ®vo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

“The splendid eloquence and heroic enthusiasm 
of Victor Hugo never found more noble and 
sustained expression than in this volume.”’—.Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne. “All history, all the- 
ology,and all philosophy are grasped and han- 
dled with titanic force,the bard of Avon fur- 
nishing the pretext for magnificent speculation.” 
— Bulletin, Philadelpnia, “It would be difficult 
to name a book with so many unforgetable say- 
ings upon art and literature, so many paragraphs 
rhythmic with passionate enthusiasm for pro- 
gress and justice.”— Boston Transcripl. ‘To 
read it is an education, to reflect upon it 1s an 
inspiration.” —The Keystone, Philadelphia. ** Few 
prose works of the great French novelist and 
poet have a greater interest for English readers 
than this volume.”’— The Book-Buyer, New York. 
“The genius of Victor Hugo has never shone 
more resplendently than in his book named 
* William Shakespeare.’ *’— Chicago Tribune. ** No 
man but will live and breathe more generously, 
nobly, and hopefully for reading Victor Hugo’s 
book.”’-— Boston Herald. 

THE AZTECS 

Their History, Manners, and Customs. From the 
French ot Lucien Biart. Authorized transla- 
tion by J.L.Garner. Illus. 8vo. Price,$2.00. 

* Wecan cordially recommend this book.”-—New 
York Sun. “The volume is absorbingly inte- 
resting and is as attractive in style as it is in ma- 
terial.”—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. “It 
is a good example of thorough and abundant 
knowledge put into a compact form and written 
readably.”’—Boston Congregationalist, ‘The man 
who can rise from the study of Lucien Biart’s in- 
valuable work, * The Aztecs,’ without feelings of 
amazement and admiration for the history and 
the Government and for the arts cultivated by 
these Romans of the New World is not to be en- 
vied.”"—The Advance. 

HOME LIFE OF GREAT AUTHORS. 

By Hattie Tyng Griswold. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

“The author surely has well fulfilled her purpose 
towards those who ure novices in literature, and 
has also done a service to those who have read 
and studied much with regard to the world’s 
great authors; perhaps a greater service to tne 
latter than to the former.’’—Christian at Work, 
New York. “ For popular reading we know of 
no better book. The quotations are all well 
chosen, and give the uninformed reader a very 
clear idea of the style of the writer under dis- 
cussion.”’—George Parsons Lathrop in New York 
Sun, 

THE STANDARD ORATORIOS. 

Their Stories, their Music, and their Composers. 
A Handbook. By George P. Upton, Uniform 
with * The Standard Operas.’ 12mo, yellow 
edges, price, $1.50; full gilt, $2. 

“* Nothing in musical history is so interesting to 
the general reader as the story of the great ora- 
torios, the scenes and incidents which gave them 
rise, how they were composed, and how first 
performed. These things are all told in Mr, Up- 
ton’s volume with a grace and charm comporting 
with the character of the subject.”’—Observer, 
New York. “ The book is in every way a model 
of what such » volume should be.”’—Literary 
World, Boston, 


WHIST SCORES AND CARD-TABLE 


By Rudolph H. Rheinhardt. With lliustrations and 
a Bibliography of Whist. i2mo, gilt top. 310 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

*A work which not only whist-players, but all 
who enjoy quaint and unique things will enjoy.” 
—Conyregationalist, Boston. “ It is nota repeti- 
tion of anything that its included im ecard litera- 
ture; it fills a place that po other volume has 
pretmpted.”—Citizen, Brooktyn. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or forwarded, prepaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





‘The Nation. 


“This monumental work. . . Never before has the English language 
been treated lexicographically in a manner sotruly comprehensive and scientific, 
and rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources of its celebrated Press 
to a work more worthy of its ancient renown.”—London Times, 


{Number 1131 


(To be completed in twenty-four Parts.) 


Now Ready, Parts I, Il, and III]. A—BOZ (pp. xxxii, 1040), 4to, 
Price $3.25 each. 


A NEW 
‘NGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: 


Founded mainly on the materials collected by 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
EDITED BY 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, 


B.A, LONDON, HON, M.A. OXON., LL.D, EDINB., D.C.L. DURHAM, ETC. 


SOMETIME PRESIDENT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN 
OF SCIENCE. 


Part LI extends to the end of Bo-. It deals, in all, with 8,765 words, and the articles which it 
contains will be found to be replete with interest and instruction to every reader. It is a charac- 
teristic of the letter B (shared only by some letters of less compass toward the end of the alphabet) 
that a very small proportion of the words beginning with it are derived from or through Latin, the 
great majority being Teutonic, either of the native Old English stock or of the accessions which this 
received from the kindred speech of the Norsemen. Hence the present part deals with many of the 
oldest and most interesting words of the language, which are also among its most important living 
elements in every-day use. In the course of their long-continued service, many of these have 
branched out into a vast network of senses (see BE, BEAR, BEET, BOARD, Box), which it puzzles the 
lexicographer to disentangle, and even more to display in an orderly arrangement helpful to the 
reader. Especial attention is called to the number of words (about 1,600), chiefly verbs and their 
derivatives, formed with the prefix be-, and their treatment in the Dictionary. In the ETyMoLocy, 
much more original work has had to be done than in the two preceding Parts. The B- words are 
full of puzzles, which have baffled the efforts of all etymologists : every one of these has received a 
fresh and independent investigation, in which the Editor has had the codperation of the most emi- 
nent philologists of Europe, and the result has been the discovery of new facts or the elimination of 
old errors in the history of hundreds of words. 





OPINIONS 
ENGLISH. 


‘No one will hesitate to say that the speedy completion 
of this vast undertaking is, or ought to be, an object of 
great concern to every educated speaker of English. .. . 
Every Englishman who can possibly afford it ought to do 
his part in forwarding this great enterprise of national 
interest by purchasing the parts as they appear.’’—Athe- 
nwrum, 

** An achievement without parallel.”— Academy. 

“ The execution beggars alleulogy. .. . This won- 
derful book.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

* For the first time we have a dictionary based on his- 
torical principles presented to us. If any one will 
look at the development of the different senses in Dr. 
Murray’s Dictionary, all the quotations being given in 
the order of their age, he cannot fail to be struck 
with the amount of research displayed and the perspicui- 
ty with which the results are set forth. A work of 
this description is truly a national work.’’—Spectator. 


OF THE PRESS : 
| AMERICAN. 


“That great Anglo Saxon undertaking. . . . We 
need hardly remind our readers that this work ought to 
be not only in every gentleman’s library, but in every in 
telligent household.”— Nation. 


“ Certainly the Englishmen of this generation will be 
queath to those that come after them no richer legacy 
than this.”"—New York Times, 


“This dictionary is the most important contribution 
ever yet made to the history of our language. No one is 
safe in giving the history of an English word without 
consulting it. No one can consult it without learning 
something. . . . No student of language can do 
without it: every Anglo-Saxonmay be proud of it.’ —In- 
dependent. 





OXFORD: CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW YORK: MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1887. 


The Week. 


A GREAT many strange things bave happened 
to the Democratic party during the past thirty 
years, besides the nomination of Horace Gree- 
ley for the Presidency, but probably nothing 
stranger than the suppression, at a Demo- 
cratic dinner, of a letter from a Demo- 
cratic statesman recommending the party 
to take up the cause of individual free- 
dom against the tyranny of secret societies, 
composed of ‘irresponsible men unknown to 
the people, who are not officers chosen by the 
people, and who are not creatures of law re- 
sponsible to free public opinion and to the con- 
-stituted authorities for their action,” and who 
make a practice of coercing citizens into join- 
ing their society by trying to prevent their earn- 
ing a living, ‘“‘by calling them opprobrious 
names, hunting them from shop to shop, and 
denying them employment on the fearful penal- 
ty of stopping all work, however pressing and 
important.” This is the description given by 
Mayor Hewitt of the condition of a large body 
of American citizens known in the slang of the 
day as ‘‘ Scabs,” Their lives are literally lives of 
slavery. Every injury that can be done to them 
short of murder is openly justified by their ty- 
rants. Moreover, they constitute the great majo- 
ity of the class of manual laborers, and their op- 
pressors are enabled to hold them in subjection 
owing to the fact that they are not organized, 
and rely solely on the law of the land and on 
public opinion for liberty and security, 














The most careless reader of the history of 
the Democratic party would suppose that, in 
the prevailing scarcity of issues, it would eager- 
ly take up the cause of this oppressed and out- 
raged portion of the community, and smash 
the secret organizations which are seeking, be- 
fore the Constitution is one hundred years old, 
to supplant oroverride the Government, and in- 
flict the most fearful penalties without judge or 
jury. The party took its rise, almost as 
soon as the Government was founded, as the 
champion and defender of the rights of the 
individual against thrones, principalities, and 
powers of every description. ‘‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that” was its motto from the 
very beginning, especially if he was a white 
man. It has been preaching, in season and 
out of season, for eighty years, through all 
its sages and prophets, the doctrine that the 
larger the liberty of the individual man, and the 
less he was interfered with by government of 
any kind, the better for the community at 
large. Nevertheless, in our time, we are 
actually witnessing the strange spectacle, 
to which Mr. Hewitt has called attention, of 
‘* Democrats, holding very high positions, co- 
quetting with this new and dangerous element 
in politics, and even attaining office by submit- 
ting to the humiliation of an apparent endorse- 
ment of the false and dangerous doctrines which 
have been put in practice at such fearful cost 
in our own midst within the present month.” 


There is no limit to the inebrieties of the offi- 

cial mind when once the habit is formed of in 

dulging in Labor as a beverage. The saddest 

example is that of Gov, Hill, but he has many 

imitators in the Legislature, some of whom 
have been overcome to the extent of introduc 

ing a bill (Senate bill No. 65) making every 
Saturday in the year a legal holiday. Others, not 
quite so far advanced, have stopped at the 
point of making every Saturday a_ balf- 
holiday, their views being embodied — in 
Senate bill No. 70. There is no require 

ment in either of these bills that anybody 
shall stop working on Saturday, or desist from 
doing anything that he would do if Saturday 
were not a holiday. The banks, and the Stock 
Exchange, and the Clearing-house, and every 
business place may go on the same as before, 
and will go on unless a streak of idleness 
comes over the American people, which is now 
quite unexpected. The only thing either of 
these bills can de is to put obstacles and con 
fusion of a legal sort into the pathway of 
business men, by making them pay their 
notes, and draw money out of the banks, 
and fulfil their contracts, twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours before the time agreed 
on. This is the only thing really compulsory 
in the bill. There are now six legal holidays 
ineach year. It is proposed to add fifty-two 


to confess their blunder and vote against it on 
Thursday. The significant feature of the divi 
sion is the fact that the Republican vote in the 
Hiouse was cast solidly for the Dill It was so 
cast deliberately. When the bill first came up 
its vicious character Was not generally under 

stood, and it was supposed that public senti- 
ment would sustain it. There was thus some 
excuse for the unanimous Republican vote in 
its favor originally; but, during the feur 
weeks which have since passed, that excuse has 
been removed, The demoralizing nature of 
the measure has been exposed, and the 
leading Republican newspapers of the country, 
almost without exception, have condemned it in 
the most severe terms. With like approach to 
unanimity, the Republican press has endorsed 
the veto, and warned Republican Congressmen 
that the public sentiment of the country would 
sustain the President. The pretence that 
self respecting soldiers—and the opinion of 
others is worthless—desired such a bill, bas been 
swept away by the vigorous protests against 
the measure of such eminent Republican gem 
rals as Chamberlain of Maine and Cox of 
Onio, 


The President continues to veto privat 
pension bills in unworthy cases. His latest 
message returns without his approval the bil 
granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah Hamilton 





more, not to relieve anybody from work, but 
merely to serve as fifty-two tubs to the whale, 
constructed and launched at the expense and 
loss of the business community. How great 
this loss must be, we can infer from the 
fact that the payments effected at the Clear 
ing-house in this city amount to more than 
one hundred million dollars per day, and 
that it is proposed to require them to be 
made a day earlier than the contract of pay- 
ment requires on fifty-two days in the year: ¢. ¢., 
one day’s interest on $5,200,000,000 is to be 
juggled with at the behest of Labor and with 
out doing Labor any good. As New York 
is the general cle:ring-house for the whole 
country, the incontenience and loss resulting 
from such a local measure would be spread 
abroad everywhere, and must result in divert- 
ing trade more or less from a place where such 
needless and wanton impediments are put in the 
way of commerce. 





The question of passing the Pauper Pension 
Bill over the veto came up for decision 
in the House on Thursday afternoon, and 
the President was sustained by twenty-five 
more than the requisite number of Representa- 
tives. The total vote was 300, and 200 
yeas would have been required to pass 
the bill, ‘‘the President's objections to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” whereas 
only 175 were recorded in the aftirma- 
tive, against 125 in the negative. Upon the 
original passage of the bill the vote stood 180 
yeas to 76 nays, or considerably more than 
two-thirds in the affirmative. The final defeat 
of the measure is thus due to the changes pro- 
duced by the President's attitude, no less than 
twenty-eight members who had hastily voted for 





the bill on its first passage having the manliness 





on the ground that ber deceased husband died 


in 1883 of disability incurred in the army 
twenty years’ before. The widow's applica 
tion was originally rejected upon the ground 
which appears to be clearly established, that 


Hamilton's death was not the result of his mili 
tary service; but Congress nevertheless passed 
an act granting her request. It appears from 
the army records that Hamilton enlisted Sep 
tember 2, 1862, deserted May 27, 18638, and his 
name Was dropped from the subsequent roll§ un 
til February 29, 1864, when he was reported as 
a deserter in arrest. He was not borne upon the 
rolls for March and April, 1864 ; for May and 
June, 1864, he was reported absent in arrest; 
for July and August, present under arrest; and 
for September and October, present for duty. 
He was mustered out with his company 
May 24, 1865. Hamilton appears to ~ be 
a good sample of ‘‘the rubbish of the 
army,” as Gen. Bragg calls such men, and 
that there was a larger proportion of such rub 
bish than one likes to think, is clear enough 
from the number of such cases which Mr. 
Cleveland has blocked. 





Mr. Cleveland never omits an opportunity to 
enforce the doctrine that the Government 
should not support the people. In vetoing the 
bill for a public building at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
he cites the claim of the promoter of the 
measure that there is not a Federal public 
building in the State of Ohio east of a 
line drawn on the map from Cleveland 
through Columbus to Cincinnati, and that, 
‘when wealth and population and the needs 
of the public service are considered, the distri- 
bution of public buildings in the State is an un- 
fair one.” The President condemns this theory 
of expenditure for public buildings as unten- 
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able, pointing out that if an application for the 
erection of such a building is to be determined 
by the distance between its proposed location 
and another public building, or upon the alle- 
gation that a certain division of a State is with- 
out a Government building, or that the distri- 
bution of these buildings in a particular State 
is unfair, we shall rapidly be led to an entire 
disregard of the considerations of necessity 
and public need, which it seems to him 
should alone justify the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds for such a purpose. ‘‘The care 
and protection which the Government owes to 
the people,” he adds, ‘‘do not embrace the 
grant of public buildings to decorate thriving 
and prosperous cities and villages, nor should 
such buildings be erected upon any principle 
of fair distribution among localities. The 
Government is not an almoner of gifts among 
the people, but an instrumentality by which the 
people’s affairs should be conducted upon busi- 
ness principles, regulated by the public needs.” 





The condition of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for a change of the date 
of inauguration from early in March to the 
end of April is this: The Senate has passed 
the resolution for such an amendment. In 
the House a resolution was introduced pro- 
viding that an additional clause shall be 
incorporated, by which the term of a new 
Congress shall begin on the second Tuesday in 
the January succeeding its election, beginning 
with the year 1889, the terms of members 
of the Fiftieth Congress expiring on De- 
cember 31, 1888, without any decrease of 
their salary. One effect of this change would 
be that the short session would be a month 
longer than now—from the beginning of 
January till the end of April, instead 
of from the beginning of December to the be- 
ginning of March, while the long term would 
not be impaired, as under the present system 
nothing is ever done until after the Christmas 
holidays. 





Another effect would be, that the theory of 
members of the House ‘‘coming fresh from 
the people ” would be put in practice by their 
taking their seats in two months after their 
election, to legislate upon the live issues upon 
which they were presumably elected, instead 
of waiting, as they do now, until December of 
the year following their election—thirteen 
months afterwards. Another advantage would 
be, that there would be no election between 
the sessions, but the record of members for 
both sessions would be fully made up, and the 
work of the Congress to which they were elect- 
ed completed, before they were called upon to 
render an account of their stewardship. 
Under the present system a defeated Congress- 
man generally feels at the short session, after 
his successor’s election, as though he were no 
longer the representative of his people, and 
such members are notoriously more open to 
corrupt and demagogical motives during this 
seasion than they would be if they were mak- 
ing a record for their constituents to chal- 
lenge. Moreover, the proposed change 
would remove a most anomalous feature 
of our present system—that which devolves 
the choice of a President, in case there is no 


resentatives just chosen, but upon one elected 
two years before, and often in the meantime re- 
pudiated by the people. These advantages 
are plain and great, and we perceive no 
counterbalancing defects. We are glad, there- 
fore, to hear that there is a good prospect of an 
agreement between the Judiciary Committees 
of the Senate and House upon an amendment 
embodying both the change in the date of in- 
auguration and that in the meeting of Con- 
gress, and we trust that the two branches will 
sustain this action of the committees. 





An arbitration bill for the settlement of differ- 
ences between railroad corporations and their 
employees has passed both houses of Congress. 
It provides that when both parties agree to ar- 
bitrate, the railroad company ‘‘is hereby au- 
thorized” to select one person, and the em- 
ployee or employees another, and these two per- 
sons a third, who are to constitute a board 
of arbitration. They are to have the power to 
subpoena witnesses, and compel them to testi- 
fy about everything but the ‘‘secrets” or ‘‘ re- 
cords” or ‘‘ proceedings” of labor organiza- 
tions. The arbitrators are to get $10 a day, and 
the witnesses the ordinary fees paid in United 
States courts. The power of the arbitrators is, 
however, confined to the announcement of their 
award. No penalty is provided for diso- 
beying it, nor is any machinery provided 
for enforcing it. In fact, the only thing the 
bill does for the promotion of arbitration is the 
bestowal on the board of the power to send for 
persons and papers under compulsory process, 
and the assumption by the United States Trea- 
sury of the expenses of the proceeding. This 
is certainly important, and, where both parties 
are really anxious to lay their case before the 
public, will doubtless do much to bring arbi- 
tration about. 





In nine cases out of ten, however, the 
Knights of Labor will not resort to it under 
this bill, because the strikes managed by the 
Knights are all, or nearly all, sympathetic 
strikes, or strikes undertaken by laborers who 
have no grievances in order to help laborers 
who have. Other strikes are set on foot and 
managed by the parties immediately concerned. 
A sympathetic or Knightly strike, however, 
on the Powderly principle that ‘‘ the injury of 
one is the concern of all,” will never bear ex- 
amination before any body of rational men 
outside a district assembly. The rule that 
when a man hears that his neighbor has a row 
with his employer, he is bound to have 
a row with his employer too, or that 
when one debtor hears that another debtor 
has been treated harshly by his creditors, 
he is bound, although his own credit is 
perfectly good, to suspend payments, is one, of 
course, which will always be ‘‘ dismissed with a 
smile” by any one fit to sit in a board of ar- 
bitration. Therefore, these sympathetic strikes 
and boycotts, which are really the only ones 
which cause much trouble or create any serious 
industrial disturbance, will probably be rarely 
if ever settled under this bill. 





The annual farce in which the Department 
of State and the two houses of Congress take 
part, has been lately presented to the country 





popular election, not upon the House of Rep- 


the estimates for the foreign service were trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Speaker of the House, they were submitted to 
and considered by a sub-committee of the 
standing Committee on Appropriations, who, 
from the manner of their appointment, 
usually possessed no previous acquaintance 
with the subject, and who were intent only 
upon reducing the appropriation to the lowest 
limit. It was thought that, under the change 
in the rules by means of which the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was permitted to provide 
the appropriations for the diplomatic and con- 
sular service, there would be much less diffi- 
culty in securing decent allowances. But the 
main features of the farce have been never. 
theless retained. In the first place, like the 
astute attorney who “‘ lays” damages at twen- 
ty times the amount he hopes to obtain, the 
Department asked for money for this purpose 
and for that, trusting that at least something 
more than the usual sum might be granted. 
The Committee, more compliant than the sub- 
committee was wont to be, requested the 
House to look with favor upon nearly every 
item of the estimates. Of course, under the 
rules of that body which forbid increase of 
pay or provision for a new object in ap- 
propriation bills, every such item was voted 
down. Important consulates were left unpro- 
vided for, and changes, evidently in the inter- 
est of true economy, strenuously insisted 
upon by the Committee, were doggedly re- 
fused. In the Senate many of the stricken pro- 
visions were restored, and new ones were 
added ‘‘to bargain with.” 





What is to follow is the most amusing part 
of the performance. The House will reject 
without debate the Senate amendments, and a 
committee of conference will be suggested. 
The Senate will refuse to recede and will ac- 
cept the conference. Thetwo committees will 
meet in secret session, make some kind of a 
bargain, which will, perhaps, contain entirely 
new matter never before proposed in either 
house, and report, amid the confusion of the 
lest days of Congress, as follows: ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee of Conference having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend, 
and do recommend to their respective houses, 
that the Senate recede from its amendments 
numbered 1, 6, 25, and 64. That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 5, 23, and 
61,” etc., etc. Without having any idea of 
the extent of the changes recommended 
in this report, it will be adopted without 
debate in both houses, after a hasty reading by 
the clerk. The bill as finally passed may not, 
and most likely will not, speak the mind of the 
Secretary of State, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the House, or the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate. For any de- 
fects, however glaring, or for any extrava- 
gance, however gross, it may contain, no one 
on earth will be responsible. 





The Register of the Treasury has placed in 
the list of debtors to the Government, publish- 
ed a few months since, the name of Edmund 
Randolph, our second Secretary of State. 
It will surprise most people to learn that, in 





with some slight changes. Heretofore, when 





the early days of the Government, the Sec- 
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retary of State himself disbursed the funds 
provided for our diplomatic and consu- 
lar establishments, and became personally re- 
sponsible for their proper application. An 
arrangement was made about the beginning of 
this century by which fiscal agents, who have 
always been London bankers, disbursed these 
funds and became personally accountable to the 
Treasury for them. This custom still continues, 
though it bas no special legislative sanction. 
In what precise manner Mr. Randolph in 
curred the large liability of over $60,000 we 
do not know, but it is a matter of history that 
a suit was instituted against him in 1797 
for the recovery of this amount, which, 
after much difficulty, resulted in a judg 
ment against him in 1804. This judg- 
ment was for about $53,000, with interest 
until paid. It seems that Mr. Nicholas, one 
of his sureties, entered into an agreement with 
the attorney for the Government for the dis- 
charge of this judgment by the assignment 
of certain bonds to the United States, se- 
cured by a lien on valuable real estate. 
This realty was in course of time sold and 
‘*bought in” by the Government for about 
$4,000, with which amount Mr. Randolph was 
credited, though at a subsequent sale this 
property yielded the United States over 
$10,000. It is understood that the various 
credits entered from time to time from the sale 
of bonds ané land really amounted to as much 
or nearly as much as the original judgment, 
but to this had been added, when the last com- 
putation was made at the Treasury, which 
was more than fifty years ago, over $60,000 in- 
terest. Mr. Randolph’s indebtedness was not, 
therefore, at all diminished when this last set- 
tiement was stated, and at the present day the 
accumulated interest is at least four times the 
amount of the principal. 





Taking into consideration all the circum. 
stances of this case, the doubts that were origi- 
nally entertained by the court concerning some 
of the charges made by the Treasury against 
Mr. Randolph, the profit obtained by the Gov- 
ernment in the land transaction, and the abso 
lute impossibility of recovering another cent on 
the judgment, it would seem that a Congres- 
sional investigation concerning the propriety of 
blotting out this indebtedness would be in or- 
der. Indeed, the cancellation of all these ba- 
lances, which have been standing on the books 
of the Treasury for seventy-five or a hundred 
years, from which we can hope to derive no- 
thing, and concerning the correctness of which 
there is so much uncertainty, would be a wise 
step, and in many instances an act of simple 
justice to the memory of men who have added 
to our prosperity and renown. Such relief 
was granted to the late Mr. Arthur, as Col- 
lector of Customs at this port, and to others, 
without, as far as we know, a dissenting voice. 





The Central Labor Union had a good deal of 
work on its hands on Sunday, for, in addition to 
denouncing Mr. Powderly, it denounced the 
majority report of the Legislative Committee 
which investigated the recent coal strikes, and 
also Judge Brown of the United States Circuit 
Court for his decision against the Knights who 
ordered that strike. Both the Committee and 
the Judge are arraigned for complicity in a 





plot to deceive the public, and put the blame 
for the strike on the industrious laborers of the 
community. The Judge gets the worst drub- 
bing of all, for his court is set forth as a “ tool 
in the hands of monopolists,” and he himself as 
an agent in a ‘‘ monopolistic system of anarch- 
ism.” A resolution which was offered, declar 
ing a boycott upon the entire ‘* capitelistic press 
of the city,” was laid over, probably because 
the oral Central Laborers were exhausted with 
the heavy day’s work which had gone before. 
They have now in hand the following business: 
Repeal of the Penal Code; abolition of the 
courts ; suppression of the entire press, with the 
exception of Labor’s organ the Jeader, and 
Henry George’s Standard ; complete reorgani 
zation of the Legislature in the interest of La 
bor ; and the removal of Mr. Powderly as Gen- 
eral Master Workman of the Noble and Holy 
Order of the Knights of Labor, 





When Commissioner Flower of the Wiscon 
sin Labor Bureau made his interesting inquiry 
into the condition of public sentiment regard- 
ing further foreign immigration, and discover 
ed an unexpectedly strong feeling in 
favor of restrictive measures, many of 
his correspondents recommended that, as 
the first step, the State should abolish 
the Board of Immigration, This Board 
has maintained several agents in different 
parts of Europe, and has thus sought to attract 
as many Europeans as possible to the State, the 
theory upon which the system was established 
being that this was the surest way of promoting 
the prosperity of the commonwealth. <A bill 
to abolish this Board was introduced in the 
Legislature early in the session and 
it has already become a law, having pass 
ed both branches without a dissenting vote, 
Such unanimity in the reversal of a long estab 
lished policy would be striking in any State, 
but it is peculiarly impressive in Wisconsin, 
which has more foreign-born than native vot- 
ers; and the significance of the Legislature's 
action was still further emphasized by the fact 
that there are a number of foreigners among 
its members. Evidently a change in the 
American attitude towards immigration has 
begun. 





We have already commented freely on the 
reformed English election procedure, explain 
ing the strictness of its provisions, and pointing 
out the ease and certainty of their operation. 
Sir Henry James at Manchester recently made 
aspeech of great interest on the working of 
the Corrupt Practices Act. The effect of the 
uct has been that while in 1880, with 3,000,000 
voters and only 419 constituencies, the total ex- 
pense was about £3,000,000 sterling, in 1885, 
with 5,670,000 electors and 611 constituencies, 
the cost was ‘only £780,000; and yet in 
1885 the election was probably twice as 
expensive as it would be in future. Ninety 
five petitions alleging corrupt practices were 
presented in 1880; in 1885 there were only two, 
and in 1886 only one, In fact, corruption at 
elections as heretofore known no longer exists, 
But Sir Henry peinted out a still remaining 
evil, the corrupting influence of the Primrose 
League and its rival associations—that is, the 
influence of women. He had been told that 
no form of act could reach this: ‘* You could 





not schedule a smile.” Yet he hoped to do 
something to attack this pernicious form of 
corruption. Perhaps the advocates of woman 
suffrage may find something in this. They 
may be trusted to say at least that if the case is 
so bad, it could not be worse if women 
had votes, But it is a poor argument that 
things would not be worse than a condition 
confessedly bad, against which some remedy 
must be found, while the fact is that things 
would be worse: feminine urgency would be 
increased if women were active participants in 
elections, while feminine urgency plus votes 
would be a much stronger means of corruption 
than the highest degree of feminine urgency 
alone, 


When the Tories came into power in Eng 
land, not knowing well what to do about the 
Irish lard question, they appointed another 
Commission of laquiry, doubtless more with 
the view of getting time to look around them 
than with the expectation that the investigation 
would throw any new light on the situa 
tion. The Commission has made its rn 
port, which is really a triumph for the Par- 
nellites. It concedes that the fixing of judicial 
rents for « period of fifteen years under the 
Land Act of 1881 was a mistake, and recom 
mends five years as a fairer term, thus virtually 
admitting Parnell’s contention that the rents 
fixed in [S82 are now exorbitant, Worse still, it 
recommends also the admission of the lease 
holders to the benefits of the Act This exclu 
sion of the leaseholders, who form a very larie * 
body of the tenantry, deprived the Act, the 
Parnellites maintained, of a very large part of 
its value; but the fact was, that Mr. Gladstone 
felt that the [application of the Act to 
tenants at will was as faras he dared to go (in 
the then condition of English opinion) in 
to the matter of interfering with freedom of 
contract. He doubted if he could carry a bill 
which would set aside leases. Now, this very 
thing is recommended by a Tory Commis- 
sion. 





The calamity that has fallen upon the 
Riviera is even more destructive and la- 
mentable than that which visited the Island 
of Ischia in the summer of 1883. At this time 
of the year the shore of the Mediterranean, 
from Marseilles to Genoa, is thronged with in- 
valids and pleasure-seekers from all parts of 
the civilized world. The cities of Cannes, 
Nice, Mentone, San Remo, Savona, and 4 mul- 
titude of lesser communities, not to mention the 
great gambling hell of Monte Carlo, are now 
at their maximum of population and prosperi- 
ty. The delightful climate and rare natural 
scenery of the region, improved by the continu- 
ous labors of man from a period earlier than 
the foundation of Rome, and rendered accessi- 
ble by the finest carriage-road in Europe, have 
made the Riviera perhaps the most attractive 
spot on the earth’s surface. The consternation 
into which the throngs of visitors and the na- 
tive population are thrown by an earthquake 
that has killed 1,000 people and is liable to 
recur at any moment, must reach the limits of 
human endurance. Even if there are no more 
shocks, the fright that the tourist class have 
received will prove a heavy blow to the pros 
perity of the region, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{ WEDNESDAY, February 28, to Tugspay, March 1, 1887, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


Tuer House of Representatives on February 24 
refused to pass the Dependent Soldiers’ Pen- 
sion Bill over the President’s veto, the vote 
being yeas 175, nays 125, <A two-thirds vote 
was required. One hundred and thirty-seven 
Republicans and thirty-eight Democrats, in- 
cluding the Greenback-Democrat, Mr. Weaver 
of Iowa, voted for the bill. Of these thirty- 
eight Democrats twenty have not been ret#lect- 
ed. Twenty-eight Democrats who voted for 
the bill on its first passage changed their votes 
to the negative in order to sustain the veto. 
The Republican members of the House all 
voted to override it. 


Senator Sherman resigned the Presidency of 
the Senate pro tempore, and Senator Ingalls 
was elected to succeed him, and he entered 
upon his duties on Saturday. 


The United States Senate Committee on Pri- 
vileges and Elections has continued, at Wash- 
ington, its examination of witnesses in its inves- 
tigation of alleged election frauds in Washing- 
ton County, Texas. 


The Legislature of West Virginia failed to 
elect a United States Senator, and the Governor 
of the State has appointed D. B. Lucas, Demo- 
crat, to serve as Senator after March 4 until a 
suecessor to Senator Camden shall have been 
elected. 


The deadlock of the New Jersey Legislature 
in its effort to elect a successor to United 
States Senator Sewell is not yet broken. Ex- 
Gov. Abbett is the leading Democratic candi- 
date, and Senator Sewell the Republican candi- 
date. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided 
that it has no jurisdiction over the question of 
the election of Lieutenant-Governor. The 
question whether there was really a vacancy 
in the office that could be filled by election in 
last November, was involved and argued, the 
Democrats holding that the vacancy was one that 
could only be filled by the election to be held in 
1888, the regular quadrennial period for the 
election of Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Democratic presiding officer (Smith) con- 
tinues to occupy the President’s chair of the 
Senate. When the Republican Lieutenant- 
Governor (Robinson, elected in November) de- 
manded the seat, he was put out of the Senate 
by the sergeant at-arms amid much confusion. 
The House of Representa‘ives refuses to re- 
cognize the Senate as now organized, and the 
course of legislation is blocked. 


Gov. Lee of Virginia has called the Legisla- 
ture to meet in extra session on March 16 to 
deal with the complicated financial condition 
of the State. The specific difficulty which has 
made an extra session necessary, is the contin- 
ued effort of the representatives of the bond- 
holders to compel the State to accept its cou- 
pons for taxes. 


The Excise Committee of the New York 
Assembiy has agreed on and reported the 
High-License Bul with amendments. The 
wine license was lowered from $500 to $100, 
making it the same as the beer license; the 
druggist’s license was increased from $10 to 
$100, and the grocery-store license from $25 to 
$50. The highest license was kept at $1,000. 
In a test vote on the question of recommitting 
the bill to the Committee, the Republican 
members with six exceptions cast votes favora- 
ble to the measure, and all the Democrats cast 
unfavorable votes. An effort to make the bill 
a special order for Thursday was unsuccessful. 


Two judicial decisions have this week been 
handed down which declare the illegality of 
the boycott. One was in the United States 
Circuit Court in this city, in the action of the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company against the 
managers of the Ocean Association, an organi- 


, 





zation of freight-handlers. Judge Brown laid 
down the doctrine that ‘‘all associations de- 
signed to interfere with the perfect freedom of 
employers in the proper management and con- 
trol of their lawful business, or to dictate in 
any particular the terms upon which their busi- 
ness shall be conducted by means of threats of 
injury or loss, by interference with their pro- 
perty or traffic, or with their lawful employ- 
ment of other persons, or designed to abridge 
any of these rights, are illegal combinations or 
associations, and all acts done in furtherance of 
such intentions by such means and accompa- 
nied by damage are actionable.” The other 
decision was handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, establishing the same 
principle, in a test case of the New Haven 
Journal and Courier against four members of 
Typographical Union No. 47 of that city. 


The trial of Cleary, the fourth of the mem- 
bers of the New York Board of Aldermen in 
1884 who have been indicted:for bribe-taking, 
is proceeding. Jaehne, McQuade, and O'Neil 
have been convicted and sentenced to hard la- 
bor in prison and to pay fines. Judge Bar- 
nard has denied the motion of O’Neil’s counsel 
for further stay of the execution of his sen- 
tence pending appeal. 

There have been heavy snowfalls both in 
the Northwest and in the Northeast. On 
the 24th the severest storm of the winter 
was reported from Nebraska, and on the fol- 
lowing day trains had to be abandoned in 
Minnesota. In Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and northern New York the railroads were 
blockaded ; and the mountains of southwestern 
Virginia were deeply covered. 


A successful test of a new steam-heating 
apparatus was made on Friday in passenger 
cars on the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 
between St. Pauland Minneapolis. The device 
consists of the use of the exhaust steam from 
the dome of the engine, carried through pipes 
underneath the engine and cars, with a flexible 
coupling between each car. The thermometer 
registered 80° inside the cars when outside it 
stood at zero. The heat was distributed equi- 
tably, and seemed to be devoid of the dryness 
which is usual in coaches heated by stoves. 


The season of German opera at the Metropo- 
litan Opera-house in this city closed last week. 
Herr Seidl, the conductor, received from fifty 
or more patrons of the opera a ‘“‘loving-cup,” 
valued at $1,000, which, in point of design 
and artistic finish, is said to excel anything 
ever made in this country. 


Commodore William T. Truxton, United 
States Navy, retired, died at Norfolk, Va., on 
February 25. He was born in Pennsylvania on 
March 11, 1824, and had served forty-six years 
in the navy, nearly twenty-two of which were 
spent at sea. He commanded the sloop Dale 
in the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron in 
1862, the steam gunboats Chocura and Tacony 
of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron in 
1863-65; and he took part in the capture of 
Plymouth, N. C., in 1864, in the two attacks 
on Fort Fisher. Gen. Thomas W. Egan died in 
this city on February 24. During the war eight 
horses were shot under him, and he was twice 
severely wounded. He was made a Brigadier- 
General in the Union Army and afterwards 
brevetted Major-General. After his retire- 
ment from the army in 1866 he served for 
many years as a deputy cellector in the 
Custom-house in this city. Mr. Robert Liv- 
ingston Cutting, for many years one of the 
best-known men in Wall Street and a very 
prominent man in New York society, died at 
his home in this city on Friday. 


FOREIGN. 


By the German election, which was held on 
February 21, the numbers of seats won by the 
several parties are: Nationa] Liberals 92, includ- 
ing 2 Liberals who favor the Septennate ; Free 
Conservatives 28, Old Conservatives 78, Cen- 
trists 90, German Liberals 11, Social Demo- 
crats 6, Gue!phs 2, Poles 15, Protesters from 
Alsace 15, and 1 Dane. There will he fifty- 





nine second ballots. Herr Bennigsen will not 
accept the Presidency of the Reichstag, but will 
keep the leadership. A sensation has been 
caused by the summoning of the new Reichs- 
tag for the 3d of March, before the undecided 
elections are settled by second ballots. 
The Liberals estimate that the second ballots 
will result in the return of 24 new German 
Liberals, 14 National Liberals, 6 Conservatives, 
2 Free Conservatives, 7 Ultramontanes, and 8 
Socialists. It is expected that the Septennate 
Bill will pass the three readings without de- 
bate ; and apprehension has spread among the 
National Liberals that Bismarck will make 
more demands upon them in the wa 
of tax measures than they will be able to yield. 
Herr Richter has declared that the elections 
were carried for the Government by deceptions 
and coercion of a!l sorts. The failure of the 
candidates favorable to the Government in 
Alsace-Lorraine has provoked somewhat jubi- 
lant comment in Paris. La Liberté said on 
the 26th: ‘‘It can now be plainly seen that a 
blunder was made when the provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraine—and more especially the lat- 
ter—were annexed by Germany. It is appa- 
rent that it would have been better to have 
neutralized the provinces, as was suggested by 
sagacious mizds during the negotiations be- 
tween France and Germany after the war of 
1870.” 

The German Government has issued an or- 
der for the dissolution of the union of Alsatian 
choral societies, it being suspected that the 
union has assisted the objects of the French 
League of Patriots. It is further reported that 
the laws dealing with societies will be rigorous- 
ly enforced ; that the measure forbidding 
French military men to stay in Alsace except 
on a special permit will be applied to civilians, 
and that societies whose rules forbid the ad- 
mission of Germans to membership, or societies 
which, as a matter of common knowledge, ex- 
clude Germans, will bedissolved. Some law is 
considered necessary to deal with French 
emissaries—press correspondents and others— 
who, it is claimed, have been acting as electoral 
agents, inciting malcontents, freely visiting 
fortifications, and doing the work of spies. 
Advocates of an effective Germanization desire 
the temporary suspension of electoral rights in 
Alsace-Lorraine, German education in the 
primary schools, and a Government adminis- 
tration in place of the Municipal Councils. 

There was much less talk of war in Europe 
for some time after the German election was 
held than before. It is reported from Berlin that 
the speech from the throne on the opening of 
the Reichstag, which will be read by Prince Bis- 
mack, will contain a pacificatory passage. Ne- 
gotiations have been satisfactorily concluded 
tor a renewal of the alliance between Italy, 
Germany, and Austria, which will expire next 
May. The Austrian Government has decided 
to forego the usual spring mobilization of the 
artillery and cavalry, so as not to awaken 
alarm; and the North German Gazette asserts 
with emphasis that Germany has no interest in 
the East, and will nct meddle in any quarrel 
which may arise there. The Austrian Reichs- 
rath and Hungarian Diet, however, have by 
unanimous votes passed the extra credits asked 
by the Government for the equipment of 
the army and the Landwehr and_ the 
Landsturm ; and two workmen employed 
op a railroad in Austria have been arrested as 
Russian spies. Gen. Boulanger said on the day 
after the German election: ‘* When the ballot 
boxes speak as they did yesterday, after fifteen 
years of occupation, one may well ask whether 
Alsace would not burst into revolt were Ger- 
many to declare war on France.” French and 
German Government agents are visiting all the 
fairs in the north of England, and making large 
purchases of horses suitable for military pur- 
poses. Simply expressing his “‘ personal opi- 
nion,” Gen. Wolseley said on Saturday: ‘* I 
should say I feel sure that a vast and appalling 
war is a certainty in the near future. But 
whether it will be this summer or next, there is 
only one man in Europe who knows—that is 
Bismarck.” 
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The latest despatches report the international 
situation as less hopeful of peace. Although M. 
de Giers, in an interview with the Turkish Am- 
bassador, expressed the opinion that the Euro- 
pean equilibrium would soon be restored, and 
that there would be no war, the German authori 
ties are greatly irritated by Russia’s announced 
intention to increase her import dues, and are 
considering sharp counter measures. It is re- 
ported that incessant preparations are in pro- 
gress in Poland. The forts are equipped with 
rapidly shooting guns, and the rolling-stock of 
the railroads is increased. 


Owing to the war scare, German emigration 
to America has greatly increased, the emi- 
grants coming chiefly from Hesse, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Baden. 


Among foreign personages who died during 
the week was Cardinal Jacobini, Pontifical 
Secretary of State(February 28). He was born 
at Albano in 1882. After holding less impor- 
tant ecclesiastical positions, ‘he was made one of 
the ‘“‘ Consultors ” of the Propaganda, and in 
1874 he was chosen by Pius 1X. as Nuncio at 
Vienna, which was at the time a position of no 
small difficulty. On September 19, 1879, he 

yas created Cardinal, but be was kept for 
some time at the Austrian capital to carry on 
the negotiations with Germany and Russia, 
and to regulate the new ecclesiastical arrange 
ments for Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1880 
he was recalled to Rome and appointed to the 
oftice of Papal Secretary of State, the duties 
of which so recently made him prominent, 
when he was called on to issue manifestoes to 
the bishops and clergy of Germany. The 
death was announced on the 25th of William 
Hensen, the German epigraphist, who was the 
associate in much of their work of Mommsen 
and Rossi, and was Secretary of the Institute 
of Archxological Correspondence. Richard 
Caulfield, the distinguished Irish archeologist, 
died on the 24th. He was editor of the Jowr- 
nal of the Royal Historical and Archelogi 
cal Association of Ireland, the author of a 
number of archeological books, chiefly on 
Irish subjects, and a member of most of the 
European archeological societies. 


It is reported that, in return for the Pope's 
recent friendship, Germany has consented to 
act as mediator between the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Vatican. The Vatican’s proposal 
is that part of Rome, including the ‘‘ Leonine 
city,” shall become the absolute property of the 
Pope. 

Ata meeting of the Taxation Reform Asso- 
ciation held at Berlin on Monday, a resolution 
was passed favoring the abolition or reduction 
under international treaties of bounties on su- 
gar. 


An earthquake did great damage to property 
in southern Europe on the morning of Feb, 23, 
and caused the death of more than 1,000 per- 
sons, most of them in the Italian provinces. 
The movement was from west to east, and the 
severest shock was of fifteen seconds dura 
tion. The area of the disturbance was from 
Nice to Genoa. Bajardo and Diano-Marina 
were the only places destroyed. Cervo was 
damaged. The Riviera was crowded with 
tourists and persons of distinction. When the 
first shock occurred, the streets of Nice were 
thronged with persons in ball room costumes 
returning from the carnival ball. The King of 
Italy, the Pope, and the French Government 
have sent money to aid the injured. On the 
26th a slight shock was felt at Charleston, 8. C. 


Later despatches from the region shaken by 
the earthquake report that San Remo is de- 
serted. At Bussana only a church steeple re- 
mains standing. At Bajardo 230 victims were 
buried in a common trench on Sunday. A 
gloomy feeling prevails among business peo- 
ple, who fear that the Riviera may never again 
be a health resort. A chasm has opened in the 
ground near Nice, from which a stream of hot 
muddy water bubbles up. Portions of the 
eqast have sunk and other portions have risen. 








The building inspectors have condemned two- 
thirds of Mentone. 


A rumor is credited in English political cir 
cles that an agreement has been more nearly 
reached between Gladstone, Hartington, Mor 
ley, Chamberlain, and Parnel! than at any time 
since home rule came within the range of 
practical politics. The suggestion is even 
made of a possible reunion of Hartington and 
Gladstone in the event of the introduction of a 
coercion bill by the Conservatives. 


Mrs. Gladstone presided on Friday over a 
meeting to form a Women’s Liberal Federa 
tion. In her address she said that the women 
of Great Britain who were anxious to work for 
the Liberal cause and the progress of justice 
should be organized and united. Mr. Glad 
stone has made a permanent reduction of rent 
on the large farms at Hawarden. 


The Right Hon. Henry Matthews, Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs, in a speech at Bir 
mingham, intimated that Lord Randolph 


-Churchill would rejoin the Government after 


the adoption of the budget. 


The trial at Dublin of Messrs. Dillon, 
O'Brien, Redmond, and other Irishmen for 
their connection with the ‘plan of campaign ” 
was concluded on February 24 by a disagree 
ment of the jury. They will be tried again in 
April. 

The report of the Royal Commission on the 
Irish land question has been made to the 
House of Commons. The chief recom- 
mendations are (1) that the term of judi 
cial rents, fixed by the Land Act at fifteen 
years, be reduced to the statutory term of five 
years, all whose rents were fixed five years ago 
having the right to go into court at once for a 
revision of their rents; (2) that all leaseholders 
be permitted to go into court and have the 
judicial rent fixed by the Land Commissioners. 
Che Commissioners report that intimidation in 
the shape of boycotting prevails extensively, 
but they abstain from making any recommenda 
tions on the subject. As to the congested dis- 
tricts, they recommend that the excessive popu 
lation on the western seaboard should be re 
duced by migration or emigration. 


The House of Commons has busied itself 
with a discussion of the rules of procedure. 
Mr. Parnell moved the exemption from 
closure of measures increasing the stringency 
of the criminal law in Ireland. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach declared emphatically that the 
Government declined to entertain such a pro- 
posal. Mr. Parnell said that unless such an 
amendment were adopted, the power would be 
given to any minister commanding a majority 
to carry the second reading of a coercion act 
without a word of protest from the Irish 
The motion was rejected by a vote of 264 
to 155. Subsequently Mr. Parnell moved 
the exemption from closure of all proceed- 
ings in committee of supply, which also 
was defeated. During the general debate 
on closure Mr. T. R. Buchanan (Libe 
ral Unionist), Member for West Edinburgh, 
said that in the United States Congress mov- 
ing the previous question was much used 
to close debate. This was done regardless of 
the Speaker's approval, the Americans acting 
in the behef that the Speaker's wishes should 
be left out of consideration in such cases. He 
strongly favored the adoption of the American 
form of closure. Mr. R. T. Reed (Liberal), 
member for Dumfries, advocated the American 
plan of devolving extensively upon committees 
the work of preparing legislation for final 
stages. This would greatly relieve the House, 
and do for it what no clesure could possibly 
accomplish in removing the causes of break- 
downs in Parliamentary work. 


In the of House of Lords on Monday evening 
the Duke of Marlborough called attention to 
the currency question, urging a special con- 
sideration of the effects which the depreciation 
of gold, with the present difference in the ex- 
change value of the rupee, may have on trade 
Lord Salis- 


and agriculture in Great Britain. 








bury said that the Currency Commission would 
duly consider the subject, and Lord Salisbury’s 
remarks indicated that the report of the Cur 
rency Commission will be against bimetallism 
and in favor of the gold standard, leaving U 

relations of the values of the two metals to the 
operation of economic laws, ” 


’ 


A rumor gained currency in Britis’) political 
circles on Monday that the Cabinet had decided 
to prosecute Archbishop Croke for advocating 
the non-payment of taxes in Ireland. In the 
House of Commons Mr. William Johnston, 
the Orange leader, asked Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach what the Government intended to do 
regarding the Archbishop. Sir Michael ct 
clined to say more than that the question was 
engaging the attention of the Government 
The Dublin executive has authorized all local 
magistrates to proclaim every Plan of Campaign 
meeting, and to demand the assistance of the 
military and police without awaiting sanction 
from headquarters. Mr. David Sheehy, mem 


ber of Parliament for South Galway, will tx 
removed from the office of Sherit! of Limerick 
fompresiding at Plan of Campaign meetings 

In the House of Commons on March t, Vr 
George Howell, advanced Liberal, asserted 


that members of the corporation of 1 i 
had diverted large sums of public money to ch 
feat the bill before Parliament for 

of the London Government, and asked for the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry, My 
Gladstone declared that) the matter 
greatest importance, and that an inquiry must 
be granted, in order to prove whether or not 
the greatest corporation in the coun 
misused its trust and adopt do illegal methods 
to pervert public opinion or control | 
action, Mr. W. H. Smith, First’ Lord of th 
Treasury, without admitting the truth of th 


the mforn 


was of the 


} ; 
PISiAli ve 


accusation, assented to the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry 

There was a parade of Socialists in London 
on Sunday to St. Paul's, and the Cathedral was ’ 
packed When the text, The rich and poor 
meet together; the Lord is the maker of them 
all,” was read, there were shouts of Bravo 


and other exclamations of 
growls, But there 
tion, 

The 2ist day of June has been decided upon 
as the date for the national celebration ¢¥ the 
Queen's jubilee. The day will be declared a 
holiday, and her Majesty will attend a stat 
service to be beld in Westminster Abbe y 


approval and same 
Was no other 


_— ‘ 
Cecnonstra 


Diplomatic relations between Great Britain 
and Venezuela have been suspended, owing to 
a dispute respecting the frontier line between 
that country and British Guiana. 


Mr. Stanley set out from Zanzibar on Feb 
ruary 24, having fitted out an expedition, and 
has proceeded on his mission to rescue Emin 
Bey. The expedition consists of 9 European 
officers, 61 Sudanese, 13 Somalis, 620 natives 
of Zanzibar, 3 interpreters, and an Arab trader 
and 40 of his followers. Couriers have gone 
overland with letters to Uganda, and others 
have been sent to Stanley Falls to meet the na 
tive chiefs. 


™~ 
The Spanish Government is trying to induce 
Republicans abroad to return to Spain and ac- 
cept amnesty, the object being to put a stop to 
revolutionary propaganda. « 


Experiments with a new explosive which 
have been made under the supervision of the 
Russian Government have been attended with 
great success. The explosive possesses fifteen 
times greater destructive power than gunpow 
der, and it does not produce any smoke. 


Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the deposed 
King of Bulgaria, is ill at his father’s house in 
Darmstadt, with varioloid. 


A well of fine petroleum has been discovered 
in Houdeng-Goegnies in Belgium. 


The recent elections in New South Wales 
resulted in the return to the Legislative Assem- 
bly of 88 free-traders and 41 protectionists, 
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THE MONEY POWER IN POLITICS. 
THE figures which the City Chamberlain, Mr. 
William M. Ivins, gave before the Common- 
wealth Club on Monday, showing the amount 
of money which, in various ways, enters into 

_ our municipal elections, were startling chiefly 
because of their exactness, It has been notorious 
fer years that enormous sums were spent in 
this way, and that a large part of them came 
from assessments upon candidates, but until 
now we have not had the exact figures. Mr. 
Ivins says he has devoted fifteen years to the 
subject, and as he has had the great advantage 
of prosecuting his inquiries from the inside, 
we presume there is no question of the accu- 
racy of. his results. 

He gives first the amount which the city con- 
tributes directly to the cost of election ma- 
chinery. This is to pay the officers who are on 
duty at the polls. There are 4,872 of these for 
the 812 election districts, and last November 
they were paid $222,500. To this should 
be added Federal expenditures for marshals, 
etc., amounting to $68,500, making $291,000. 
This is the city’s direct tax. Its indirect tax is 
even larger. In every one of the twenty-four 
Assembly districts there are district leaders for 
each of the three factions or parties—Coun- 
ty Democracy, Tammany, and Republican. 
Each of these seventy-two leaders has his elec- 
tion-district captains and workers. Many of 
these seventy-two Assembly-district leaders are 
always quartered upon the city in one way or 
another, and get as many of their subordinates 
quartered there as they possibly can. Last year 
these leaders drew from the city treasury 
in salaries $330,000, or an average of 
$4,750 each. This year they are receiv- 
ing $242,000, divided between the three 
organizations as follows: 18 out of Tam- 
many Hall's 24 leaders get $119,000; 17 
out of the County Democracy’s 24 leaders get 
$90,000 ; and 8 out of the Republican Ma. 
chine’s get $33,000. These amounts are in 
many cases subdivided among the election- 
district captains and workers. This $242,000 
is the city’s permanent investment in Machine 
leadership alone. Toit Mr. Ivins adds $750,000 
drawn in various ways for hangers-on and 
heelers, making a total annual expenditure by 
the city for ‘‘ politics” of $992,000. Adding to 
this the total for the legal machinery of elec- 
tions, $291,000, we have as a grand total! of the 
taxpayers’ money invo!ved in an ordinary city 
election, $1,283,000. Fora Presidential election, 

Mr. lvins estimates an increase of at least 

$100,000 in the expenditure for legal machi- 

nery. 

Turning now to the assessment question, it 
appears that the income from candidates alone 
is almost as large as the city’s expenditure for 
legal machinery. Mr. Ivins gives the follow- 
ing as the usual tariff on candidates : 


Candidate. Total assessment. 





As there are almost always two candidates 
for each office, and sometimes three, the total 
assessments are often double the figures repre- 
sented above. For an ordinary election, Mr. 
Ivins estimates the minimum assessment reve- 
nue as follows: 


Two Aldermanic candidates at $15 an elec- 


ya anetrareEaer 24,360 
Two Assembly candidates at $l0 an elec- 

_ | RE I Sea 16,240 
Two Congressional or Senate candidates at 

$25 an election district,.......... 40,600 
Four candidates for Judgeships at $10, 000 

iii daac ss actmean tbat atacsdaaiin and 40,000 


Two candidates for Mayor at $20,000 each. 40,000 
Two candidates for county officers at $10,- 





_.....  SAARPRBPPET Lei aire Re ene 20,000 
Two candidates for Comptroller at $10,000 
ik Ed aacaleaaras aii aes bis cetes Aelia ie Sell 20,000 
Two candidates for District Attorney at 
PENS 0 0cdegameddscvetan sbaeetens 10,000 
ARES AE rere $211,200 


Putting the average disbursements by all or- 
ganizations at $307,000, with $100,000 paid by 
candidates, in addition to the payments by the 
organizations, and $291,000, the expenses un- 
der the laws, we have a total of more than 
$700,000. How this is divided up is shown by 
Mr. Ivins’s figures of the number of men actu- 
ally employed in the work at the polls. There 
are ten of them who are paid by law for 
each district, and about forty-six for each 
district who are paid by the political organiza- 
tions. This makes for the whole city a total 
of 45,475 who are under pay on the day of 
election, and are consequently affected by 
the enormous amount of money involved. At 
the last election about 220,000 votes were cast, 
and of this number 45,000, or one-fifth, were 
receiving pay for their services. 

Here we get a glimpse at the source of all 
our municipal misgovernment. It is well 
known, as Mr. Ivins points out, that all these 
district leaders, no matter what their political 
affiliations, are in cordial sympathy. They have 
all the same end in view, which is to get 
their living out of politics, and to make 
it as good a living as possible. The last thing 
in the world that they care for is economical and 
honest government. The more corrupt and 
extravagant it is, the more prosperous will be 
their condition. For this reason’ they 
are always ready to combine or ‘‘ deal” 
for the election’ of the worst can- 
didates and the defeat of the best, and they 
can almost always accomplish their purpose. A 
solid body of one-fifth of all the voters, actu- 
ated by a common purpose to make politics 
corrupt, is a menace to free government which 
cannot be disregarded. We are actually keep- 
ing under pay 20 per cent. of our voters, whose 
sole ambition is extravagant rule. Everyvody 
knows the character of the vast majority of 
this 20 per cent. They are the worst clement 
in our population ,whose natural meeting-place 
is the liquor-saloon. 

We have not space to-day to more than refer 
to the remedy for this, which is a complete re- 
form in our election machinery. We may 
touch upon this hereafter, and also mention an- 
other item in the moving influence in elections, 
which Mr. Ivins did not elaborate—that is, the 
vast income at stake in the offices themselves. 





THE LOVE OF TAXATION. 


NOTHING could well seem more remarkable to 
a person acquainted with representative gov- 





Mayor (for three Machines)..... $25,000 to $30,000 
Supreme Judge (fortwo or more 
Machines)...... . 10,000 to 20,000 
Superior Judge (fur two or more 
ek. nnc0h ch adh. <n wed 10,000 to 15,000 
4 Pleas (for two or more 
Machines) ........ , 10,000 to 15,000 
Register ..... . 15,000 to 40,000 
Comptroller Re 10,000 
Sheriff. . (eucaabaoene wee ‘ 10,000 
¢ ‘ounty a, 10,000 
District Attorney......... 5,000 
errr rer eee 5,090 to 10,000 
state Senator 5,000 to 10,000 
Assembly 500 to 1,000 





, 


ernment only in theory, as it is laid down in 








books, than the attitude of many of the legis- 
lators of the State of New York towards their 
constituency. These men are never more dis- 
posed to be active than when there is apparently 
very little for them to do. They regard the 
prosperity of any portion of the community 
as an ominous condition demanding legis- 
lative investigation. Signs of increasing 
ease in the lives of the people do not 
suggest to them reflections upon the advantages 
of a mild and tolerant government, but stimu- 
late them to devise new forms of taxation. 
The spectacle of millions taken from the 
earnings of industrious citizens and spent 
in maintaining criminals in idleness occasions 
them no concern; but the idea that any man 
should accumulate personal property with- 
out the interference of the tax-gatherer, ex- 
cites them to frenzy. No talk of double taxa- 
tion or of the diffusion of taxes will ap- 
pease them; what they want is, that every 
‘*capitalist” shall be made to disclose the de- 
tails of his private affairs. They seem to have 
the feeling of the Oriental despot when he 
discovers that one of his subjects is wealthier 
than he had suspected, and that he has neg- 
lected an opportunity for extortion. It is 
beyond question that many of our Assembly- 
men look upon this city with emotions like 
those which caused old Bliicher’s celebrated 
ejaculation when he beheld the wealth of 
London. 

It is a fact very well known in certain quar- 
ters, although it would be almost impossible to 
produce the evidence for it, that the easy ad- 
ministration of the law for the taxation of per- 
sonalty in this State has drawn hither an enor- 
mous amount of that class of property. It has 
led many persons of wealth to select this city 
as a place of residence (in spite of the fact that 
they often pay higher taxes in the form of rent 
than they would otherwise be subjected to), and 
it has caused a large quantity of money and se- 
curities to be actually deposited here. The viola- 
tion by other States of the principle not to try to 
tax what can hide or run away, has increased 
both the population and the wealth of this State. 
The benefit, however, has in a measure ex- 
tended to the whole country, for the existence 
of a great centre where evidences of debt are 
practically secure against governmental rob- 
bery, has lowered the general rate of interest. 
Every borrower in the land may be said to get 
somewhat better terms on account of the com- 
paratively enlightened policy of the State of 
New York. 

The policy of the neighboring State of Con- 
necticut has been in several respects less judi- 
cious; but the shrewd inhabitants of that 
community are learning wisdom from expe- 
rience. A commission appointed under a reso- 
lution of the General Assembly has been for 
some time considering their system of taxation, 
and has just rendered a most instructive report. 
Those who believe in the taxation of intangible 
property cannot possibly complain that the le- 
gislation of Connecticut has not been sufti- 
ciently stringent. It has provided at one time 
that all taxable property-not listed should be 
confiscated ; at others, that it should be taxed 
threefold or fourfold, or that like penalties of 
various degrees should be imposed; and the tax- 
payer has for many years been required to make 
his own return of all his possessions, and swear 
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to the truth of it. In spite of all these mea- 
sures, the proportion of personal property to 
real estate subject to taxation in Connecticut 
does not very greatly exceed that in New York. 
The owners of such property who do not 
change their residence, simply will not return 
it. This is no mere conjecture, but a fact es- 
tablished by evidence that is conclusive. 

In the first place, it appears that in 1855 the 
amount of property in the shape of bonds, 
notes, and money at interest returned for taxa- 
tion in the State was about nineteen million 
dollars. In 1885 it had sunk to about thirteen 
million dollars, The inhabitants of eighty-one 
towns do not own a single bond. Not a bond 
is to be found in the rich city of Meriden. The 
twenty thousand inhabitants of the thriving 
city of Waterbury, by their united efforts 
manage to scrape together only $750 in 
bonds. So far as cash is concerned, there 
was never a community since mankind 
emerged from a state of barter that got 
along with so little. On the first of October, 
1885, the root of all evil had been entirely ex- 
tirpated in forty-three towns, and the remain- 
der got along with only $1,100,000, about one- 
tenth of the amount estimated by statisticians 
to be used by such a population. 

If this evidence is not sufficiently cogent, it 
can be supplemented. An examination of the 
probate records, made by the Commissioners, 
revealed the interesting fact that people in 
Connecticut as a rule have no conception of 
their own riches. Executors fiud that their 
testators have been ignorant of the existence of 
from 40 to 80 per cent. of their real wealth. 
In one district, the search made included 
every estate probated during the last ten 
years, and was conducted with the aid of 
the Judge of Probate. ‘‘The amount of 
taxable property inventoried was $7,000,765 ; 
that appearing in the last tax -list of 
the deceased had been assessed at $1,581,- 
861.” In another district, seventeen estates re- 
garded as representative were selected. They 


_ were inventoried at $209,000; but they had 


been thought by their owners, when living, to 
be worth for purposes of taxation less than 
$47,000, It has been customary to accuse 
Connecticut Yankees of a certain smallness in 
their dealings, but when we consider how 
much poorer they are in their own judgment 
than in that of others, we see that it is easy to 
do them wrong. 

When we consider the circumstances of be- 
neficiaries under trusts created by will, widows, 
infant heirs, and such helpless folk, whose 
property is exposed to assessment through the 
probate records, we see that a man with due re- 
gard for posterity cannot properly die in Con 
necticut without carefully arranging his in- 
vestments, if he should happen to be a resi- 
dent of Hartford at the time of his death, 
holding say $100,000 in West Shore 4 per 
cent. bonds—which he would doubtless keep 
in a deposit - vault in the city of New 
York, and would omit to return for taxa- 
tion—his representatives would find that the 
net return from this fund would be reduced 
by taxation to less than 2 per cent.—indeed, 
taking the census returns of the rate of taxa- 
tion in Hartford for 1880, to less than 1 per 
cent. They must either submit to the confis- 
cation of more than 50 per cent. of their in- 





come or change their residence. Without 
having any evidence upon this point, we ven 
ture to say that most of the notes and bonds 
that are taxed in Connecticut are in the hands 
of executors, trustees, and guardians who are 
unable to reinvest their funds. It is obvious 
that such persons must be often tempted to re- 
sort to investments of an illegal character. 

It is not to be supposed that the inhabitants 
of Connecticut are of an exceptionally depraved 
character. Their nature is probably better 
rather than worse than ordinary human nature, 
They regard the present system of taxation as 
an exercise of brute force upon the part of the 
Government; that is, an outrage upon the 
rights of subjects. Doubtless many persons 
prefer to remove their residence from the State 
rather than to make sworn returns which, it 
must be confessed, require to be justitied by 
somewhat elaborate casuistry; and citizens of 
this class no State can afford to lose. The 
great mass of the well-todo, however, must 
remain where they are, and settle matters 
with their consciences as best they can. Prob 
ably they reason that as it is a funda 
mental principle in our criminal jurisprudence 
that a man shall not be compelled to testify 
against himself, so in taxation a compulsory 
oath is not binding. At all events they will 
not assist in what they consider to be a robbery 
of themselves, and in view of this fact the Con 
necticut Commissioners recommend that the 
State should abandon all attempts to levy 
taxes that produce little but loss of population 
and debauchery of conscience. 

It is not to be expected that those rural 
statesmen who are endeavoring to establish in 
quisitorial methods of taxation in this State 
will pay much attention to the experience of 
Connecticut. With all their ingenuity, they 
will hardly be able to devise anything more 
stringent than some of the laws of that State. 
They will not succeed in adding much per 
sonal property to the list, but they may ac 
complish something in retarding the pro- 
gress of New York. If they should suc- 
ceed in introducing their policy, and if 
the people of Connecticut should at the same 
time adopt the report of their Commissioners, 
the advantages of a residence in the latter State 
would become obvious to a multitude of New 
Yorkers, whose expenditure would resalt in 
an addition to the value of Connecticut real es 
tate much greater than the apparent loss in 
personal property. Such an exchange of poli 
cies would be an interesting occurrence, and 
one that the inhabitants of the respective States 
would regard with very different emotions. 





THE NORMIROFKA. 
Ir is not often that a real experiment can be 
made in political economy. As a general 
rule, When we attempt to try what the effect 
of a particular piece of legislation will be, we 
find it almost impossible to separate one cause 
from all other causes, and we consequently 
are apt to find the effect we are looking 
for mixed up with so many other effects that 
it has no value for us. The Russians have re- 
cently, however, performed an experiment in 
protection for native industry which is almost 
as neat apd clean as a piece of work 
in a chemical laboratory. About forty 
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years ago they determined to make their 
own sugar out of beet-root, the exayiple 
of the French proving as fascinating to them 
as ithas more recently to the Germans. At 
first the Government helped the manufactur 
ers Witha bounty, After a while—that is, in 
1850—it substituted for the bounty a high 
protective duty on foreign imports They 
began with three rubles on the pood—the 
ruble being about seventy cents of our money 
and the pood about thirty six pounds of our 
weights 

There were slight variations made in the 
protection from time to time, but it) on 
the whole proved probibitory as regards im 
ports, Under it the production of beets and 
sugar increased enormously for a great many 
years, and the profits were high. The large 
well-managed factories made as much as ® 
per cent.; the small) and badly managed, 
as much as 8 or 10 per cent, In iSst the 
manufacturers produced just enough to meet 
the demands of the home market. From this 
the production increased with extraordinary 
rapidity, running up from 16,000,000 poods 
in 1881 to about 25,000,000) (estimated) in 
1886-7. As the product of ISS1 supplied the 
home markets, there was a surplus in USS8Y and 
it steadily increased. Prices began to f all, and 
the small manufacturers began to fail, They 
eould not export their surplus at a profit, be 


cause they could not compete in the foreign 


markets. More protection at home would do 
them no good, because the protection they had 
alre ady Was complete Under these circum 


stances, there was nothing for it but to apply 
to the Government to pay them for exporting 
the surplus, and this the Government agreed 
to do 

An arrangement was made in July, 1882, 
by which they were to be paid a bounty of 
one ruble per pood for exporting 2,000,000 
poods, and were to have also the excise duty 
of sixty-tive copecks per pood remitted 
on this amount. This lasted until January 
1, 1886, but it did not raise the price 
in the home markets, and so a prolongation 
of the bounty was demanded and accorded un- 
til July, 1886, on an unlimited exportation, 
At the same time the import duty was lower- 
ed to a ruble and a half per pood. Seven 
and a half million poods were accordingly 
poured into the English and Italian mar- 
kets, the only large ones which had no 
sugar of their own. The influx knocked 
prices down in these markets to such a de- 
gree that it did not pay to export even with 
the aid of the bounty. Moreover, the quantity 
exported did not draw off all the surplus from 
the home markets. Three millions of poods 
of it still remained unsold and unsalable, every 
Russian having bought and consumed all the 
sugar he wanted or could afford. 

Anybody who was not familiar with the his- 
tory of protection or the workings of the pro- 
tectionist mind would suppose that the Rus- 
sian sugar men were now at the end of their 
resources; that they would sit down and sub- 
mit to their ruin. They had had all the protec- 
tion from foreign competition that they asked 
for. They had had all the bounty that would 
do them any good. They were cut off from the 
plan of making the Government buy their 
goods, which our silver men have found so 
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successful, because sugar is too bulky and teo 
perishable to be stored in great quantities, for 
an indefinite period, like silver. What, then, 
were they to do ? 

They called a convention to consider the 
situation, and determipred to ask for something 
which has been making a great noise in Russian 
polities during the last six months, namely, the 
‘‘normirofka.” This remedy is simply the 
restriction of production by law, to whatever 
extent would be necessary to keep the price up 
to the point at which it stood when the 
manufacturers made just enough sugar to sup- 
ply the home market. This price they called 
the normal price, and they asked the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to keep prices normal, or, in 
plain Russian, to give them the ‘‘ normirofka.”’ 
They said the normirofka would be good fer 
everybody—the large manufacturers, the 
small ones, the refiners, and trade and com- 
merce and agriculture generally. In short, 
it would ‘grease the wheels of industry,” 
and fill both capital and labor with re- 
joicing. The scheme was presented to the 
Ministerial Council, and accepted by it, with 
some modifications, by a vote of 12 to 5, The 
production of every factory was to be so cut 
down for two years that the total product of 
the first year should not exceed 17,000,000 
poods, of the second 20,000,000. Anybody 
might make as much sugar as he pleased, but 
he was not to be allowed to sell anything over 
the regulation amount. He might eat it, or 
store it, or export it, but not offer it in the 
home market. 

At this point all looked smiling. But in the 
Russian Council the Emperor has the casting 
vote, and the side he votes on always has a 
majority, whatever the figures may say. So 
his vote, added to the minority of five, made 
it thirteen, and the normirofka was refused. 
Of course it would not have done much 
good, even if it had been granted. At 
the end of the two years the Government 
would have found itself saddled with all the beet 
farms and sugar factories in the country. 
There is nothing for the Russian sugar interest 
now but to crush out remorselessly all the 
weak, incompetent people who have been 
seduced into it by Government premiums, 
improve and cheapen the processes of produc- 
tion, and limit the quantity to the wants of 
home consumers. The loss and suffering of 
this remedy will of course be very great, but 
the experience is invaluable. No number of 
books or tracts could have taught people so 
much about the difficulty of living on the 
Government. 


THE GERMAN OPERA SEASON, 





Tue third season of German Opera in New 
York has become a matter of history. In musi- 
cal circles this will always be known as the 
“Tristan” year; and unless Herr Niemann can 
be retngaged and a first-class substitute be 
found for Herr Seidl, it may be long before New 
Yorkers will be able to enjoy an equally per- 
fect series of performances of the masterworks 
of dramatic music. It may be doubted if in 
the whole history of music in this country 
anything has ever been done approaching, in 
the perfection of al? the details, the eight per- 
formances of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” given 
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at the Metropolitan this winter; and much of 
the credit for this is due to Manager Stanton 
for engaging six artists—Seidl, Niemann, 
Lehmann, Brandt, Fischer, and Robinson— 
who could not, perhaps, be excelled in their 
respective parts by other living artists. 

The other novelties produced this year were 
not equally successful. Goldmark’s ‘‘ Mer- 
lin,” although it was produced with a good cast 
and fine scenery, proved more of a failure 
than had been anticipated even by those who 
saw its lack of vitality at a first hearing. Yet 
it appears as if there were more in the score of 
‘*Merlin” than has been revealed to New 
Yorkers; for in Vienna, where ‘‘ Merlin” was 
produced a few weeks sooner than in 
New York, it has since been given once 
a week regularly, and for atime seats were 
at a premium, At Hamburg, too, ‘‘ Mer- 
lin” has just proved a success, the com- 
poser having made some cuts and altera- 
tions which might be adopted for our next 
season; for it will not do to drop Goldmark’s 
opera altogether, in view of the limited scope 
of the modern repertory. That Briill’s ‘‘ Gold- 
en Cross” was unsuccessful, is a fact which re- 
flects great credit on the New York public. Itis 
a mostinane and trivial work, the extraordinary 
popularity of which in Germany a few years 
ago has always been a puzzle to us. Such 
operas can only be given, as they are abroad, 
at reduced prices. The ballet, ‘‘ Vienna 
Waltzes,” which accompanied this opera, 
though good enough in its way, was by no 
means placed on the stage with the luxurious 
pomp and scexic splendor that one sees at 
Paris or Vienna, and that alone will in- 
duce people to pay $4 for seeing what 
in smaller theatres can be witnessed for 
$1.50. In other words, ballet will not pay 
at the Metropolitan unless it is given on a 
scale of magnificence which no smaller theatre 
can rival. 

If the dubious success of the fourth Metro- 
politan novelty—‘* Aida ”—did not justify the 
great outlay on its scenery, it must be remem- 
bered that the tenor Zobel did not please the 
public, and that, moreover, ‘‘ Aida” has never 
been the most popular of Verdi’s operas in New 
York, even during the Italian stagioni of Maple- 
son’s. As already intimated, the most success- 
ful production of the season has been Wagner’s 
greatest work, ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” which 
had 8 performances. Then comes ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,” with 6; ‘‘Prophéte,” ‘* Meister- 
singer,” ‘‘ Merlin,” ‘‘ Rienzi,” 5 each ; ‘‘ Wal- 
kiire,” ‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Aida,” 4 
each ; ‘‘ Fidelio,” ‘‘Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ Golden 
Cross,” 3 each ; ‘‘ Masaniello,” 2. Thus there 
were 61 performances, of which Wagner got 
32. This is as it should be ; for there are not 
a few who are convinced that if Wagner's 
eleven operas were placed in one scale and all 
other operas in the modern repertory in the 
other, the latter would rise up to the clouds. 

This is not so extravagant a belief as it 
seems. The modern repertory is strangely 
limited. Mr. Stanton has produced fourteen 
operas in fifteen weeks ; but even at an opera- 
house like that of Berlin, where a performance 
is given almost every evening throughout ten 
months, the list of operas is only about fifty ; 
and this list includes some by Spohr, Kreutz- 
er, and others that could hardly be given 





outside of Germany. The great demand for 
Wagnerian conductors in Germany—as in- 
stanced by the enticing of Herr Seidl away 
from us to Berlin—shows the drift of po- 
pular taste abroad; and for New York, too, 
the most important desideratum at present 
is a man, like Hans Richter or Mottl, whe can 
produce the three remaining parts of the Nibe- 
lung Tetralogy in the same superb style in 
which ‘‘ Die Walkiire” and ‘“ Tristan” have 
been given to us. ‘‘Siegfried” will be the 
most important novelty for next season; and 
possibly ‘‘ Die Gdtterdiimmerung” will be 
added. Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” also can bardly fail 
to find place in our repertory and be welcomed 
by the public. Nor will its performance pre- 
sent insuperable difficulties to a German com- 
pany, inasmuch as, according to the testimony 
of such eminent critics as Filippi of the Milan 
Perseveranza, and Dr, Hueffer of the London 
Times, Verdi hasin kjs latest work abandoned 
the traditional forms and methods of Italian 
opera, and cast it in a Wagnerian mould. It 
is hard for the Italianissimi to be forsaken by 
their own prophet ! 

Another opera in contemplation for next sea- 
son is Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe.” The Viennese 
wits, who called this work when it first appeared 
Ennuyante, were poor prophets, for it has alrea- 
dy been sung over a hundred times in that city, 
and is appearing more and more frequently in 
the repertory of German opera-houses. Schu- 
mann called this opera ‘‘a chain of brilliant 
jewels from beginning to end—everything most 
clever and masterly,” and Wagner even in- 
dulged in the emphatic assertion in one of his 
last essays, that ‘‘ every single number is worth 
more than all the opera seria of Italy, France, 
and Judza.” One of Gluck’s operas sumptu- 
ously placed on the stage would also doubtless 
be appreciated-—witness the success of ‘ Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” as given by the National 
Opera Company. Schumann’s ‘‘ Genoveva” 
is worth considering, as is one of Spontini’s 
operas, say ‘*Cortez,” although Spontini’s 
musical poverty makes the success of his 
works doubtful, because it would be necessary 
to spend large sums on the scenery and 
costumes. The “ Freischiitz,” in a becoming 
attire and with Berlioz’s recitatives, is worth 
considering. Hoffman’s ‘‘ Armin” is vastly 
superior to the ‘‘ Golden Cross.” The repertory 
of the Paris Opéra includes two good works 
which claim consideration — Saint-Saéns’s 
‘‘Henry VIII.” and Reyer’s ‘‘Sigurd,” a 
French Nibelung opera. It might be well to 
recall the fact, too, that Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Macca- 
bees,” with Frl. Brandt, used to be very popu- 
lar in Berlin; nor is Rossini’s ** Tell” an anti- 
quated work. 

Excellent as the performances at the Metro 
politan have been, they were by no means 
above criticism. The chorus was often poor, 
and apparently needed weeding and better ma- 
terial, as well as mere careful drilling. Its 
performances in ‘‘ Lohengrin ” were repeatedly 
very bad. Indeed, ‘‘ Lohengrin” sadly needs 
some improvements, as do ‘‘ Die Walkire” 
and ‘Die Meistersinger.” The only reason 
why ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” leads these superior 
works is because it is placed on the stage more 
in accordance with the composer’s intentions. 
In the other works mentioned, Herr van Hell 
has shown himself so unable or unwilling to 
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reproduce Wagner's intentions that the acquisi- 
tion of a new stage manager seems an imperative 
necessity. But the greatest problem is the 
securing of a successor for Herr Seidl, whose 
contributions to the success of German opera 
can only be estimated by those who know how 
difficult Wagner's later scores are, and how im 
possible it is to reproduce them effectively un- 
less all the performers are united by enthusiasm 
and the personal magnetism resulting from it. 
It will be pleasant news to many to hear that 
hope has not yet been abandoned of securing 
Herr Seidl for next season after all. 








FIVE YEARS OF THE LAND LAW. 
DvuBLin, February 14, 1887. 

Now that the Land Law of 1881 has been in 
full operation for over five years, it is possible to 
take a general view of its effect on the country. 
A reform was wrung from English statesmen by 
the combined action of the people; but the reform 
accorded was not what was asked for, and was 
thrust upon Ireland in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Nationalist party. Even ir 1881, Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan, speaking at Walsall, said the Irish 
people had made up its mind that there must be 
an end for ever of the landlord system. Mr. Par- 
nell’s apprehensions of the inadequacy of the 
Land Bill, even before it was mutilated first by 
the Commons and then by the Lords, have been 
fully justified. He said, onthe 5th of May, 1881, 
in the House of Commons: ‘* The bill will fail to 
secure for the tenant farmers of Ireland such 
reductions in their rents as to afford adequate 
protection for the property in their holdings ac- 
knowledged by the act of 1870 to belong to the 
occupiers. The measure affords no suitable gua- 
rantee that its operation will result in the estab- 
lishment of a sufficient number of occupying 
owners to check the existing monopoly of land.” 
On May 19 he said it was useless to try and estab- 
lish a partnership between idieness and industry, 
and that the Land League doctrine was that any 
attempt to reconcile the respective interests of 
landlord and tenant was impossible. It is inte- 
resting to recall Mr. Cobden’s denunciation, in 
1849, of that oft-repeated fallacy that the inte- 
rests of landlords and tenants are in the long run 
identical—a fallacy which seems <o have possessed 
Mr. Gladstone till very lately. Mr. Cobden said: 
‘* As members of one community, I do not say 
tbat landlords aud tenants have not common in- 
terests in good and equal laws; but as landlords 
and tenants their interests are antagonistic, for 
the interest of one is to rent the land as cheap as 
he can, and the interest of the other to let it as 
dear a* he can.” 

Mr. Parnell foresaw very clearly the weakness of 
the rent provisions of the Land Law. He said: 
‘* The tenant 1s not afforded the simple means of 
knowing what is his except by tedious and expen- 
sive litigation, every step in which may be con- 
tested by the rich, powerful, and educated land- 
lord class opposed to him. It will be impossible 
to find an unprejudiced tribunal; the educated 
classes, from whom the sub-commissioners will be 
drawn, will be either landlords themselves or 
their relations, or in some way under their in- 
fluence, and in favor of the maintenance of the 
landlord system in its full integrity.” Finally, 
he warned the Government that there was no 
better way of keeping alive agitation than by 
supplying half remedies for admitted grievauces. 
The agitation is still as living and forcible as in 
1881, and again there is the danger of half reme- 
dies. A legislature constituted as the Imperial Par- 
liament is, and occupiea with the affairs of an 
empire, is first ignorant of Irish questions, and, 
next, too much dominated by the powerful Eng- 
lish landlord class to legislate impartially. It sees 





nothing in the agitation but a struggle between 
the *‘haves” and *‘ have-nots,” instead of, if I 
may quote the Nation in its own columns, that 
‘the [rish people are striving after the American 
system, which has filled that country wich happy 
rural homes, the nurseries of liberty which make 
the republic great and strong.” 

The Land Law of 1881 has done more morally 
than economically and materially for the Lrish 
tenant farmers. There are about 600,000 agri 
cultural holdings in freland, but as one farmer 
often has several farms—an acre or two, if let 
separately. being counted as a holding—there 
are, including laborers who are also tenants, 
less than 500,000 occupiers of agricultural land. 
There are not, however, 400,000 holdings to which 
the Land Law applies ; for leaseholds, farms ex- 
pressly let for grazing, town parks, and laborers’ 
holdings are excluded. The expenditure by the 
occupiers of leasenholds, and of land adjoining 
towns and villages, and often of pasture lands, 
on permanent improvements, has Leen quite as 
large as that of other occupiers, and no real 
principle was satisfied by their exclusion from 
the scope of the law, which has therefore been 
capable of application to only two-thirds of the 
agricultural holdings in Ireland. 

Nearly one-half of the holdings within the act 
have come under its operation, the number of 
rents settled by the different methods available 
being now nearly 200,000 (the former rental of 
these holdings having been £5,400,000), The re 
duction made by the operation of the law, of 
£600,000 or thereabouts, has been somewhat 
dearly bought. The cost of the Land Commis 
sion courts has in five years been over £300,000, 
an expense borne by Englisb as well as Irish tax 
payers ; the expenses of the suitors in the land 
courts have been, at the lowest estimate, con- 
siderably over half a milhon pounds. The loss 
of time, the distraction from business, the nata- 
rai tendency to bring the land into bad condi 
tion before entering the courts, represent large 
amounts, of which no exact estimate can be 
made. 

The decisions of the courts, confirmed on ap- 
peal, and establishing principles which the Sub- 
Commission courts are bound to follow, have 
made the Land Law more useless as a remedy 
than even its opponents expected. The clause 
permitting leases, enforced by undue influence, 
to be annulled, has been inoperative, not because 
such a provision was unnecessary, but because of 
the technical interpretation put on its words. 
The Healy clause, intended to exempt from rent 
all improvements not made by the landlords, 
was in fact repealed by the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal in the case of Adams and Dun- 
seath; a decision which was all the more unsatis- 
factory because it was against the opinion of the 
most eminent and most qualified judge in the 
case, Lord Chancellor Law, and also expressly 
against the clearly stated intention of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The reduction made in such rents as have 
been revised is now admitted to have been in- 
adequate ; it did not even correspond to the fall 
in prices, and fell far short of restoring to the 
tenant his own improvements, on which he had 
been rented. The change that has come over 
public opinion during the last six months has 
been reflected in the recent decisions of the Sub- 
Commission courts, the percentage of whose re- 
ductions of rent has of late enormously increased. 
The result is a sudden and decided increase in the 
cases entered for hearing iu the rent courts, show- 
ing that want of confidence was mainly the cause 
of tenants not entering before. In 1881 and 1882 
the courts were overwhelmed with applications; 
but experience of the results, and the unexpected 
expenses attendant on rent suits, made tenants 
latterly more wary of rushing into court than 
they were at first. In the way of rent reduction, 





the Land Law has done nothing which might 
not otherwise bave come about: the Plan of 
Campaign has effected quite as large a redu 

tion in the rental of Lreland in a few month» 
and without cost. 

From the landlords’ standpoint the Land Law 
has been wholly unsatisfactory, The reduction in 
their rentals bas not been compensated by a cos 
sation of agitation; the tenure under the 
Law 


Lami 
is too uncertain to induce tenants to tm 
prove more than they did before its existencs 

and to secure thereby the rent to the landlords 
its effect is rather to encourage farmers to bring 
their land to its worst condition before entering 
the land court; and undoubtedly the Land Law 
has made landlords’ estates quite unsalable. The 
Irish landlord has ceased to be an owner of land 
he is now the owner of an uncertain and variabk 
rent charge, accompanied by a lability to tn 

merable lawsuits, The saving clauses intratucert 
into the law, in his supposed interest, have helped 
to make his property unmarketable. Noo ot 

would buy an estate where the tenants were 
leaseholders, Their exclusion from the Land 
Law was admittedly unreasonable and unlikely 
toendure. For the same reason, the law havin, 
failed to fully and 
tenants’ improvements, an element of uncerta:n 


protect exempt from rent 
ty which was quite independent of economic + 
ditions existed there also, The only person then 
to buy the landlord's estate is the tenant of each 
individual bolding; and there competition does 
not come into play in fixing the price, but only 
considerations of what it is worth while to pea 
in commutation of the rent and the tenant's 
chances of still further reducing 1. The condi 
tions of thealaw, and the circumstances of most 
estates, are such that they cannot be sold in sepa 
rate parcels; all must be sold together, or nx 
part can be sold. The tattuence compelling 
the tenants to buy at high prices is where th: 
landlord has been able to offer the choice 
tion or purchase, 


only 
mn OViK 
Landlords thus have good reason to complain 


of the effect of the Land Law; 
is deserving of sympathy 


and their position 
Many of 
the con 
dition of their estates, or for past injustice to 
ward their tenantry; they have inherited diffi 
culties, habilities, debts, and misfortunes 
which they cannot escape 


and pity. 
them are not personally responsibie for 


Iro' 
Many a landlord 
would gladly sell his whole estate at a price 
which the tenants would willingly give, but he 
is trammelled at every point by the meshes of 
the law. Settlements, encumbrances, 
and all the compheations of real-property law 
prevent him from acting on his own responsibil! 
ty or with vigor. He can take no step without 
incurring heavy legal costs; and delay may, and 
often does, It is surprising, after 
their expemence of the disregard of their inte - 
rests in English legislation, and looking at. the 
general tone of the English democracy towards 
them, the Irish landlords do not attempt—as 
they might time after time have done—to make 
terms with the Irish Nationalist party, and to 
trust their own countrymen rather than to the 
chances of party politics in England. 

The landlords who reside, and intend to con 
tinue residents, in Ireland are, however, as a 
body, enfeebled by the fact that so many land- 
owners are sbsentees, without any interest in the 
country, and only anxious to realize what they 
can from their estates, and to sever the only tie 
they had with it, viz., that of rent receivers.” 

A LAND VALUER. 


charges, 


mean ruih. 


THE PRINCESSE DE LIGNE, 
Paris, February 10, 1487 


I po not much like the title of a new book by 
M. Lucien Perey (the same who has usually col- 
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laborated with M. Gaston Maugras): ‘ Histoire 
d’une grande dame au xviii siécle.’ It would 
have been enough to say ‘La Princesse Héléne 
de Ligne.’ There is some vulgarity in this 
‘“‘ grande dame.” It reminded me of a play which 
was once very famous, the ‘‘ Tour de Nesle.” The 
hero, a student named Buridan, describes some 
ladies whom he has seen, and says: ‘‘ They have 
velvet dresses, oh ! they are great ladies (ce sont 
de grandes dames); they have small pages, they 
are great ladies”; and, finally: ‘elles ont de 
mauvaises mceurs, ce sont de grandes dames.” 
This was in the time of the Romantics; the 
‘grande dame” of the ‘‘Tour de Nesle” was a 
Duchess of Burgundy, who threw her lovers from 
the windows of the Tower into the Seine. 

M. Lucien Perey has chosen a heroine in a 
more civilized period; he has found the memoirs 
of the Princess Héléne de Ligne, begun when she 
was nine years old, and continued till she was 
married. These memoirs, the notes of a girl, 
were quite unknown; they are those of a clever 
child, at the time when she was getting her 
education at the convent of the Abbaye-aux-Bois. 
Who was this girl? One morning, in the year 
1771, a carriage brought to the abbey three per- 
sons, the famous Mme, Geoffrin, the mother of 
the philosophers, as she was called, the Polish 
Prince Masalski, Bisiiop of Wilna, and his niece, 
Héléne, aged eight years. The Prince was in 
exile; it is needless here to say why he had fallen 
into disgrace. He had made Mme. Geoffrin’s 
acquaintance during ber journey in Poland, he 
knew she had a great influence over the King 
of Poland, and by her means he oped to obtain 
an end to his exile. Mme. Geoffrin was not sorry 
to take a bishop under her protection, and she 
wrote immediately to King Stanislas August 
Poniatowski (her correspondence with the King 
has been published by M. Charles de Moiiy). 

What was she to do with his young niece ? 
There were at the time only two fashionable con- 
vents, Penthemont (the chapel of which has be- 
come dn our day a Protestant chapel) and the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois. Saint-Cyr was out of fashion: 
the pupils of this great establishment founded by 
Mme. de Maintenon were all poor daughters of 
noblemen. At the Abbaye-aux-Bois, all the 
ladies who directed the administration, and who 
conducted the education of the girls, belonged to 
the highest nobility. Music, dancing, painting, 
were taught with much care. The Abbey hada 
theatre with costumes and fine decorations. The 
young Princess was dressed in the uniform of the 
convent, entering the blue class, composed of 
children from seven to ten years old. The pro- 
gramme of her new life, written in her own hand- 
writing, is this: 

**On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays: rise 
at seven in summer, in winter at half-past seven. 
To be at eight in the class, waiting for Mme. de 
Rochechouart, who enters at eight precisely. To 
learn, when she is gone, the ‘ Catechism of Mont- 
peilier’ [this was a Jansenist catechism, as the 
ladies of the Abbey were openly attached to the 
Jansenist ideas]. At nine, breakfast; at half- 
past nine, mass. At ten, reai till eleven. From 
eleven to half-past eleven, music lesson. From 
half-past eleven to twelve, drawing. From 
twelve to one, a lesson in geography and in his- 
tory. At one, dinner and recreation till three. 
At three, lesson in writing and arithmetic till 
four. At four, dancing lesson till five; gotter 
and recreation till six. From six to seven, harp 
or piano. At seven, supper. At half-past nine, 
to bed.” 

The mewoirs give us also a picture of the ladies 
who conducted the blue class: ‘‘ Mme. de Mont- 
luc, called La Mére Quatre-Temps, mild, careful, 
too particular, and meddlesome. Mine. de Ment- 
bourcher, called Sainte-Macaire, good, silly, 
very plain, a believer in ghosts. Mme. de 
Fresnes, called Sainte-Bathild, ugly, good, telling 
many stories.” Conventual life produces every- 
where the same effects: things infinitesimal as- 
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sume immense proportions, the instincts of hu- 
man nature seem to take a new force, as you see 
plants develop more rapidly in a hot-house. La- 
fontaine said long age, speaking of children: 
“Cet Age est sans piti¢é.” The girls of the Abbey, 
though they belonged to the best famulies, were 
not an exception to this rule; they were often 
cruel in their plays, they delighted in tormenting 
their ladies and in tormenting each other. 

The young Princess fell ill, and it was judged 
that she was too delicate for the ordinary course 
of education. It was agreed with her uncle that 
she should have an apartment of her own, with a 
bonne and a mie. A mie (an abbreviation of 
amie) is a little more than a maid, a sort of com- 
panion. A bonne is the word used for the maid 
of a small child. The Princess received four 
louis (eighty francs) every month for her small 
expenses. She had a banker and a large credit. 
The amusements of the recreation were very pe- 
culiar. The most popular was hunting. The 
red class (the older girls) chose the huntsmen, 
the valets de chiens, and elected among them- 
selves a stag ; the blue class furnished the dogs. 
The twoclasses entered into this amusement with 
much spirit, the girls imitating in their convent 
all they had heard of in their families. The 
amusements of the pensionnaires were often of 
the nature of practical jokes. 

‘* Mademoiselle de Choiseul’s room,” says the 
author of the memoirs, *‘ opened on mine. She got 
up at night and came to my bed ; we put on our 
robes de chambre ; we opened softly my door, 
and we ran through the house all night, amusing 
ourselves by blowing out the Jamps, knocking at 
the doors, chatting with the novices, and eating 
with them sweetmeats, pies, and bonbons, which 
we bought secretly. One day we took a bottle 
of ink and threw it in the holy water, which is 
at the door of the choir ; as the ladies said matins 
at two o'clock after midnight, and knew them by 
heart, there was no other light than a single 
lamp. They all took holy water, and did not 
see how they looked. But daylight came, at the 
end of the matins ; so that, seeing each other so 
strangely spotted, they began to laugh so that 
the office was interrupted.” 


Another day we see her, with her friend, tying 
their handkerchiefs to the cords of the bells, so 
as to hinder the bells from ringing. Altogether 
the young Pole was extremely lively and unruly. 
She was intelligent also, aad her style shows it. 
She tells very characteristic stories of her com- 
rades: “At the time when Mademoiselle de 
Montmorency was only nine years old, Madame 
de Richelieu was abbess, and once became s0 an- 
gry with Mademoiselle de Montmorency that she 
told her, ‘When I see you in such a state, I could 


kill you.’ Mademoiselle de Montmorency replied, } 


‘It would not be the first time that the Riche- 
lieus had been the executioners of the Montmo- 
rencys.’” This child, if she was not familiar with 
the history of France, knew well the history of 
her own family. 

Sometimes a girl left the convent in order to 
be married. It was, of course, a great event. 
Mlle. de Bourbonne once came back from a visit 
to her family. She was very sad, and announced 
her marriage with the Count d’Avaux: | 


‘*The next day Mademoiselle de Bourbonne re- 
ceived a great bouquet, and in the afternoon M. 
d@’Avaux came. We all found him, as he really 
was, abominable. When Mademoiselle de Bour- 
bonne left the parloir, everybody said to her 
* Ah, my dear, how ugly your husbandis! If i 
were you, [ would not marry him. Oh, the un- 
fortunate creature!’ And she said, ‘Ah, I will 
marry him, for papa wishes it ; but I will never 
love him—that is asure thing.’ It was decided 
that she should see him no more till the day when 
she was to take her first Communion, so as not to 
be distracted. She tvok her first Communion et 
the end of eight days, and five days afterwards 
she was married in the chapel of the Hétel d’Ha- 
vré, She came back the same day to the con- 
vent; she received jewels, diamonds, and a mag- 
nificent corbeille. hat most amused her was 
to be called by us all Madame d’Avaux. She told 
us that after the marriage ceremony there was a 





breakfast at her mother-in-law’s ; that her bus- 
band wanted to give her a kiss; that she cried 
and never would let him. Her mother-in-law 
told her she was a child. This great hatred went 
on increasing, and one day, when her husband 
asked for her at the parloir, she made believe 
that she had sprained her foot, so as not to go.” 

Many marriages were made in this fashion, and 
itis not much to be wondered at if they ended in 
some irregular liaison, as in the case of Mme. 
d’Avaux, who attached herself for life a few 
years afterwards to the Vicomte de Ségur, a 
younger brother of the Ambassador. 

The custom of the Abbaye-aux-Bois was to con- 
fide to the girls the service of the obédiences, The 
obédience is the particular employment which 
in religious houses is attributed to each nun. 
There were eight of them: the abbatiale, the sa- 
cristie, the parloir (or drawing-room, where 
visits were received), the apothicairerie (the 
drug room), the linen room, the library, the di- 
ning-room, the kitchen, the communauté. Young 
Princess Héléne, after having played Esther in 
a gown covered with diamonds and pearls, put 
on a little black gown and prepared a tisane or 
cataplasms. The abbatiale was the service of the 
abbess; Mlle. de Choiseul did her errands, took 
care of ber work, of her books. Other girls, 
bearing the greatest names in France, could be 
seen counting the linen and putting it in great 
piles, others took care of the priestly garments 
and mended them; some even had to look to the 
sweeping of the dortoirs. Altogether this was 
not a bad feature in the education of the Abbaye- 
aux-Bois; it acted somewhat as a corrective, and 
prepared the girls for the duties of a housekeeper. 

The most intimate friend of our young Polish 
Princess was Mlle. de Choiseul, the niece of the 
famous minister. One fine day Mlle. de Choiseu 
was informed that she was going to marry her 
cousin, Choiseul-la-Baume: she was fourteen and 
he was seventeen. She fortunately knew him a 
little and liked him. It was a great affair in the 
convent. ‘‘ Mile. de Choiseul, whom I shal now 
call madame, came back from Chanteloup the 
seat of the Duc de Choiseul}. She told me of all 
the feasts which had been given to her, but said 
that her mother-in-law had scolded her every 
day.” The Princess was very much attached also 
to one of the ladies, Mme. de Rochechouart. Her 
Memoirs end with the account of the death of 
this charming person. The remainder of the vo- 
lume has been written with the help of the 
young Princess’s correspondence and some notes, 
and of documents taken from mary books. 
Her beauty was very great, and her repvta- 
tion had extended beyond the walls of the con- 
vent. Two pretenders offered themselves, the 
Duc d’Elbeuf, Prince of Vaudemont (of the 
house of Lorraine), and the Comte de Lorraine. 
These were not accepted, and a third pretender 
came forward, the Prince Charles de Ligne. The 
house of Ligne is one of the most illustrious in 
the Low-Countries. Prince Charles, the father, 
was a great favorite at Versailles and Vienna, as 
well as at Brussels; he had great personal quali- 
ties, he was a good soldier, and a man of esprit. 
He was charmed with the Princess Héléne, more 
so than she was herself with his son. When she 
saw her future husband for the first time she told 
her friends: ‘‘ He is blond, tall, he looks like his 
mother, who is very handsome, he has a grand 
air, but he is too serious and has something too 
German in him.” The marriage took place in the 
chapel of the Abbey. The Bishop of Wilna gave 
his niece a trousseau of 300,000 francs; the pre- 
sents were magnificent. Héléne gave a jewel to 
each of her companions. The contract was 
signed before the King and Queen at Versailles 
July 25, 1779. ‘Phe day of the marriage (the 29th) 
Héléne was much admired for her “attitude 
pleine de sensibilité ” (‘‘ sensibility ” was the fash- 
ion). She went to her apartment, changed her 
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gown, and went alone to the chapel, whers she 
said a last prayer on the tombof Mme, de Roche- 
chouart, who had been a real mother to her. At 
the door of the Abbey a carriage with six post- 
horses was waiting for her; the postillions wore 
the pink and silver livery of the Lignes; she bade 
good-bye to all the companions of her child- 
hood, and the carriage started rapidly for Bel- 
ceil, the famous summer residence of the Prince 
of Ligne in Belgium. 





Correspondence. 


BISHOP COXE’S ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 
Srr: 1 shall now, I hope, be able to have done 
with the paper by Bishop Coxe to which I have 
already devoted two letters. His English, which 
is by no means exemplary, [ leave uncriticised. 

The Bishop expatiates on the misuse of the verb 

to demean, but gratuitously; his avowed subject 
being ‘‘ Americanisms in England.” And here 
again, as usual, he lays himself open to correc- 
tion. Respecting to demean, in the sense of ‘ to 
debase,’ besides saying that Webster quotes 
Thackeray for it, he gives, as from Webster, a 
passage in evidence that he “ too readily licenses 
the vulgarism,” and so on. In all this he con- 
founds Webster’s editors with Webster himself, 
who adduces no quotation under the word, nei- 
ther approves nor disapproves it, and unaccount- 
ably describes it as ‘‘not used.” Nor is he aware 
of the fact that Webster, who, he remarks, ‘‘mis- 
takes the force of the word,” as used cn a single 
occasion by Shakspere, simply therein follows 
suitto Dr. Johnson. The validity of Johnson's 
view is questioned by his first editor, Archdeacon 
Todd, but is accepted by his second editor, Dr. 
Latham. The point is one for the conclusive de- 
cision of which it would be necessary for the poet 
to expound himself fom beyond the Styx. Todd, 
in demurring to Johnson’s position, as ‘* dubious,” 
and Bishop Coxe, in being absolutely positive— 
as I oxce was, myself—that it is untenable, may, 
or may not, be in the right. Todd shows, at all 
events, that Shakspere’s contemporary, Dr. Geo. 
Abbot, who died Archbishop of Canterbury, un- 
doubtedly connected to demean with mean, in 
1601; and Dean Swift, as cited by Richardson, 
likewise did so. On looking over my notes I find 
that the objectionable use of to demean has been 
patronized by the Rev. Myles Davies, Dr. Dod- 
dridge, Samuel Richardson, Robert Lloyd, Gold- 
smith, Henry Brooke, Horace Walpole, Hazlitt, 
the first Lord Lytton, and the Saturday Review. 
The verb to bemean, ‘ to debase,’ unknown to the 
dictionaries, is spoken of in my ‘ Recent Exem- 
plifications,’ etc., pp. 105,106. Ventured, by Mr. 
Justice Rokeby, in 1688, it has since then often 
been printed. 

Replying to the comment on the use of to de- 
mean in the sense of ‘to debase,’ that ‘it is not 
unusual,” Bishop Coxe delivers himself in this 
wise: ‘* What if it be ‘not unusual,’ so long as it 
isimproper? It is not unusual for Americans, 
and Englishmen, also, to say talented, lengthy, 
being built, etc. “But is nobody to stand up for 
the purity of our noble language because so ma- 
ny tendencies are at work for its rapid defile- 
ment and deterioration?” In dealing with the 
expressions thus frowned upon, and one other, I 
shall bring my special strictures toa close. As 
I have fully discussed all of them but ri/ed in my 
‘Modern English,’ which has been before the pub- 
lic for thirteen years and upwards, prolixity will, 
however, be unnecessary. 

Talent having come to signify much the same 
as talents, there was no more irregularity in 
coining talented than there was in coining lei- 
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sured or moneyed, which no one finds fault with. 
Not only so, but it might normally” have been 
based on talents, if we had never had falen! ex- 
cept so qualified as to indicate that a particular 
form of ability wasintended by it; in which case 
it would have had companions in booted and 
spurred, featured, slippered, spectacled, etc., 
ete. So far as has been discovered, it was first 
used, though not exactly as we use it, by Arch- 
bishop Abbot —‘‘ an excellent writer,” as Arch 
deacon Todd justly terms him—who died in 1s), 
Exceedingly few Englishmen, nice a3 they may 
be in their choice of diction, now scruple to em 
ploy the word. 

With his habitual inexactness, Bishop Coxe ar- 
raigns the expression being built, without speci 
fying the sort of context in which he takes it to 
be inadmissable. “Being built of stone, the 
house will last,” or ‘‘ the house’s being bui/t at 
once is insisted on,” he would not condemn, 
though one might infer, from bis neglecting to 
distinguish, that he would. Idioms like ‘the 
house is being built,” as T pointed out ten years 
ago, were used in 1769 by Mrs. James Harris, and 
in 1779 by her learned husband, the author of 
‘Hermes.’ When we had only, for example, ‘he 
notices” and ‘the is noticing,” our language al 
ready excelled in one specialty of discrimination 
all other languages of Christendom that I know 
of; and we have improved on our old-fashioned 
phraseology by introducing the strictly analogi 
cal counterpart of ‘‘ be is noficing,” namely, ‘he 
is being noticed.’ The grammatical parallelism 
here contended for having been made out, be 
yond all dispute, elsewhere, I shall not here re 
peat myself. Suffice it to add that the modern 
rhematic development under consideration en- 
joys the practical sanction of, it is believed, near- 
ly every living English author who is at all note- 
worthy. 

For the characterization of the verb fo rile or 
to roi/, as a “local Americanism and provincial 
English,” Bishop Coxe professes to copy literally 
from Webster, though neither Webster nor his 
editors so express themselves It is worth men 
tioning, by the by, that Webster's participle roi/ 
ing, with his appended estimate, that ‘* This 
word is as legitimate as any in the language,” is 
boldly omitted by those editors. To ri/e having 
originated here in England, why should any one 
fancy that the frequent use of it in our day by 
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ways depreciatory. So,aluost always, is lengthy 
which, as being much needed, has, and no won 
der, firmly established itself, and is now avoided 
by no Englishman whose judgment has the slight 
est claim to deference. Yet Dr. Latham does 
not so much as recognize its existence. If all 
words of American parentage were evolutions 
equally legitimate, our verbal mintages would 
deserve no stigma, Webster's edites would 
trace it to England, quoting for it a passage 
which they attribute to Gibbon, the historian, 
and date in 1765. The passage is found in an 
anonymous translation, first published in| IN!7, 
from Gibbon’s French. Though I stated this 
fact in IST, those editors still persist in their 
error. 

If the tironic and misleading prolusion which 
I must now take leave of had not emanated from 
a person who is presumed to weigh his utterances, 
and whose utterances will be received by many 
as authoritative, it would have been sheer waste 
of time and toil to expose its worthlesmess, On 
essays of the same uncritical stamp good paper 
and ink are squandered, every month, by super 
ficial speculators whose attitude, in approaching 
English philology, ought to be discipulary rather 
than magisterial, Abundance of reprehensible 
English deforms our current speech > but such 
speculators constantly direct theic animadver 
sions against illaudable locutions and laudable, 
indifferently. Where they all chiefly err is in 
repudiating the adjudications of usage, appeal 
from which, as common sense and the expertence 
of the past should teach them, is of no use what 
ever. An expression offends them, and they im 
agine that they determine it to be censurable by 
asking, as Bishop Coxe asks, ** What if it be * not 
unusual,’ so long as it is improper /” By a ques 
tion to this effect there is implied the adoption 
«f some standard or other of correctness, which, 
however, they evade formulating. Yet there is 
no difficulty in formulating it for them. Their 
own personal disapproval is, in most instances, 
the sum and substance of their arguments ad- 
verse to what they brand as to be rejected. They 
bring themselves to prefer what is old, because it 


is old, and to turn from what is new, because if . 


isnew. And hence their causeless wail, with the 
Bishop, in lamenting the danger of ‘the rapid 
éefilement and deterioration " of our languagé 


| Of the assumption that it runs any msk of worsen- 


Englishmen is owing to a return of it from the | 


United States! Anywhere in East Anglia this 
word, of yore no localism, may be heard every 
day; and what should bave prevented its coming 
to be generally intelligible, like fad and to shunt, 
other provincial vocables which have, within not 
many years, become nationalized / The Bishop, 
quoting Forby from recollection, credits him 
with saying that it ‘is now seldom heard in Eng- 
land *; but Forby says nothing of the kind. He 
will have it, too, that the word is confined, in 
America, to ** very illiterate people’: and he de- 
clares that he never heard it ‘‘among persons 
supposed to be educated.” Either bis memory 
must be strangely treacherous, or he can have 
mixed but little with his countrymen. The word, 
though not suitable for the pulpit, or for grave 
discourse, is a respectable enough colloquialism 
of the jocose order, wherever our language is 
spoken. As to the adjective ri/e, alike in Suffolk 
and in New England it bears the three senses of 
‘irascible,’ ‘ vexed.” and ‘ turbid.’ In some parts 
of Lincolnshire it signifies ‘ fuddled.’ 

I now come to lengthy, Bishop Coxe’s bare 
mention of which stands alone in justifying the 
title of his essay. From hea/th, stealth, wealth, 
and worth, which are, or were, both abstract and 
concrete, we have made adjectives. Why, then, 
should not we have made one from /ength, as 
well! The old longsome—which Richardson ana- 








chronistically speaks of as ‘‘ our word "—was al- 








ing. not a shadow of proof is producible, With 
respect to expanding our vocabulary, the spirit 
of the seventeenth century has revived in the 
nineteenth century. Verbal and significational 
novelties, good and bad, are daily propounded ,; 
and, just as has befallen their forerunners, it 
will fare with them. rigidly after their deserts. 
In conclusion, it would be idle to deny that, in 
proportion to slovenly practitioners of literature, 
there are more writers of careful English at pre 
sent than ever were contemporary before. If 
English. in their handling, and as modified by 
the requirements of the age, is not as it once was, 
how could this result be helped, and what is the 
harm? Theologians, here and there, and the 
theologically minded, would have our language 
to be a curious branch of divine science, in which 
whatever emerged prior to a certain date accords 
with orthodoxy, whereas everything more recent 
in it is tainted with heterodoxy. The world has 
always ruled otherwise, and it will do so to the 
end.—Your obedient servant, F. HALL. 
MARLESFORD, ENG., February 4, 1887. 





THE DERIVATION OF “SAUNTER.” 


To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sm: Mr. Gilman's letter on the derivation of 
‘saunter ” moves me to inquire if those learned 
in such matters have weighed the possibility of 
its introduction from Spain. The dual significa- 
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tion of ‘santéro,” i. e., ‘one who collects alms 
for a holy man or hermit,” and *‘ a hypocrite,” 
together with the lazy life led by like bangers-on 
of the Church, may serve to render such a sup- 
position plausible—at least on the surface, 
THEODORE BAKER. 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, February 9, 1837. 





OLD CLOTHES FOR THE FREE LIST. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Allow me to suggest a way of reducing 
the revenue, which appears to be growing too 
fast for our wants: Remove the duty on old 
clothes. 

I have just had to pay, in Boston, $22 duty on 
a small trunk of old bonnets, dresses, and under- 
clothing sent home from here. The articles were 
bought in America, and were worn there and 
here, and there was nothing new in the trunk. 
A consular certificate, costing $2, testified that 
my statement regurding the articles could be 
believed. But somebody had to be protected, 
and my protests were unheeded. } 

Pau, February 11, 1887. 





A MUTUAL EXPLANATION. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I am sure you will allow me to publish in 
your columns a partial defence of some of the er- 
rors you kindly pointed out in my translation of 
‘Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
by Dr. Georg Brandes, recently published by T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. Many of the slips 
may be accounted for by the distance between 
the publisher and the proof-reader, The proofs 
were all sent to me to be read. I kept them long- 
er than would otherwise have been necessary be- 
cause I wanted the author, Dr. Brandes, to look 
them over, but he was absent on his summer va- 
cation. Thus it happened that the publishers, in 
order not to lose the fall trade, issued the first 
edition before the proof-sheets were returned to 
them. The second edition was published about 
the middle of December, if I am correctly in- 
formed, and in this [ think you will find the most 
of the slips and errors of which you complain, 
removed. At all events, the proofs of the second 
edition (issued as stated before your valuable re- 
view appeared) were read both by the author, 
Dr. Brandes, and by me. I have not seen a copy 
of this second edition, but I flatter myself that 
you will find it tolerably free from errors. 

Hoping you will kindly publish this explana- 
tion, and thanking you for the impartiality and 
thoroughness which iavariably characterize your 
book reviews, I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

R. B, ANDERSON. 

P.S.—You speak of my “ long residence ” in 
America as if I were a foreigner. Allow me to 
add that [I was born in Wisconsin, and that I 
claim to be a full-fledged American, eligible to 
any office for which you may see fit to recom- 
mend me. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, COPENHAGEN, 
February 14, 1887. 





[We had occasion to regret this error of 
ours as soon as it was irrevocable.-—-Ep. Na- 
TION. } 








MACMILLAN & Co. expect to receive immediate- 
ly from England Part 3 of that great Anglo- 
Saxon undertaking, the ‘New English Diction- 
ary,’ edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray for the 
Philological Society, and printed at the Claren- 
don Press. This part concludes the letter B, and 


? 





marks a sensible advance in the labor of publica- 
tion, whick, we are now informed, will proceed 
at a faster rate than hitherto. Part 3, we are 
told, ‘‘deals, in all, with 8,765 words, and the 
articles which 1t contains will be found to be re- 
plete with interest and instruction to every read- 
er. It is a characteristic of the letter B (shared 
only by some letters of less compass toward the 
end of the alphabet), that a very small propor- 
tion of the words beginning with it are derived 
from or through Latin, the great majority being 
Teutonic, either of the native Old English stock, 
or of the accessions which this received from the 
kindred speech of the Norsemen. Hence the pre- 
sent part deals with many of the oldest and most 
interestiog words of the language, which are also 
among its most important living elements in 
every-day use. . . . Inthe Etymology, much 
more original work has had to be done than in 
the two preceding parts. The B-words are full 
of puzzles, which have baffled the efforts of all 
etymologists: every one of these has received a 
fresh and independent investigation, in which 
tbe editor has had the codperation of the most 
eminent philologists of Europe, and the result 
has been the discovery of new facts or the elimi- 
nation of old errors in the history of hundreds of 
words.” We need hardly remind our readers 
that this work ought to be not only in “ every 
gentleman's library,” but in every intelligent 
household. 

Macmillan & Co. will be the English publish- 
ers of Prof. Mendenhall’s ‘A Century of Elec- 
tricity,’ and, in order to secure simultaneous pub- 
lication, its issue here by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, will be postponed. 

Harper & Bros. have nearly ready, bound in 
book form, Mr. H. Rider Haggard’s ‘ Jess’; also, 
‘ Haifa,or Life in Modern Palestine,’ by Laurence 
Oliphant; ‘From the Forecastle to the Ca- 
bin,’ by Capt. Samuel Samuels of the yacht 
Dauntless ; and ‘ Microscopy for Beginners,’ by 
Dr. Alfred C. Stokes of Trenton, New Jersey. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son will publish during 
March * Modern Methods of [Illustrating Books,’ 
by H. J. Wood; ‘ The Dedication of Books to Pa- 
tron and Friend,’ by Henry B. Wheatley; ‘A 
History of the Old English Letter Foundries’; 
* The Life and Poems of Mme. La Guyon,’ edited 
by the Rev. A. Saunder Dyer; ‘ Representative 
English Prose and Prose Writers,’ by T. W. 
Hunt; and * The City of Youth,’ by J. Thain Da- 
vidson. 

S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have in press 
‘Masters of the Situation ; or, Some Secrets of 
Success and Power,’ by W. J. Tilley ; ‘ Poetry 
and Philosophy of Goethe,’ by Marion V. Dud- 
ley ; and ‘Theophilus Trent ; or, Old Times in 
the Oak Openings,’ by Dr. B. F. Taylor. 

Ginn & Co, have nearly ready Lotze’s ‘ Out- 
lines of Logic,’ translated by Prof. Geo. T. Ladd 
of Yale. 

Cassell & Co. project a limited édition de luxe 
of Messrs. Matthews and Hutton’s ‘ Actors and 
Actresses of Great Britain,’ in five volumes,large 
paper. They have also in press ‘ Yachts and 
Yachting,’ by Capt. R. F. Coffin, illustrated by 
Fred. S. Cozzens. 

The New York Shakspere Society will shortly 
complete with Part 2 its ‘Digesta Shakespeare- 
ana,’ or topical index to the entire body of Shak- 
spere literature to January 1, 1887. Hereafter the 
Society will regularly issue a Year-book which 
will continue the index for the twelvemonth. 

The twentieth annual issue of ‘ Poor’s Manual 
of the Railroads of the United States’ will be 
ready about July 1. 

The ‘ Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ by Francis F. 
Browne (New York and St. Louis: N. D. Thomp- 
son Publishing Co., 1886), which has just been is- 
sued, 1s remarkable for the very liberal use made 
of the scissors in its compilation. It is meant to 





be a popular book, and is bulky; but the greater 
part of its seven hundred and more pages consists 
of extracts from previous works on Lincoln, sup- 
plemented by the most meagre and perfunctory 
of biographical narratives, a number of quota- 
tions from Lincoln’s speeches, and illustrations 
of an inferior and sometimes painfully sensa- 
tional nature. It is, in fact, a selection of the 
most striking anecdotes and scenes of Lincoln’s 
life, arranged chronologically, and taken, wher- 
ever they might be found, from books old and 
new. It contributes practically nothing to the 
subject. The examination of the sources, how- 
ever, has been thorough, and the information 
given is very full. It is necessarily a strictly 
personal life, and the hard and grim lines of Lin- 
coln’s career are very strongly brought out. 

Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Estimate” of Gen. Grant 
has been reprinted from Murray’s Magazine by 
Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

Mr. William J. Rolfe has edited, in his usual 
careful and thorough maaner, Scott’s ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ (Boston: Ticknor & Co.). 
Scott’s two introductions are quoted entire. In 
that of 1830, his obligations to Coleridge’s ‘‘Chris- 
tabel” for a hint as to metres are acknowledged. 
There was a chance here for Mr. Rolfe to anno- 
tate by citing Coleridge’s dictum (in his * Table- 
Talk’): ‘* Not twenty lines of Scott’s poetry will 
ever reach posterity: it has relation to nothing.” 

Mr. E. H. Hall, instructor in physics in Har- 
vard College, is the author of a pamphlet of 37 
pages on the ‘ Elementary Ideas, Definitions, and 
Laws in Dynamics’ (Cambridge: Charles W. Se- 
ver). So much of mathematics and physics as is 
taught in any high school or academy which pre- 
pares boys for college is ali that is necessary to 
the perusal of the little book. It will, however, 
be most interesting to those who have something 
of a metaphysical cast of mind, and are fond of 
reflecting upon or discussing those elementary 
ideas which lie at the foundation of our know- 
ledge of the outward world. The ideas of mo- 
tion, velocity, weight, inertia, force, energy, etc., 
are discussed and illustrated. One of the princi- 
pal uses of books of this kind is ‘‘ to set the reader 
thinking.” He may not have the difficulties 
which present themselves to his mind satisfacto- 
rily disposed of, but it is a long step in advance 
to see clearly what they really are. 

From Macmillan & Co. we have a treatise on 
the Differential Culculus, by Joseph Edwards, 
formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. Though the authcr styles it an element- 
ary treatise, it covers a great deal of ground, and 
is particularly full in its geometrical illustrations. 
The book does not seem to us well adapted to 
self-instruction, and will probably prove most 
interesting and profitable to those who have al- 
ready some acquaintance with the science of 
which it treats. The copious selections of exam- 
ples, many of which are new, and still more tak- 
en from college and university examination pa- 
pers, and from papers in the India and home 
civil-service examinations and from the exami- 
nations at Woolwich, form, perhaps, the most 
attractive feature of the work. 

The complete works of I. S. Aksakoff, the not- 
ed Slavophile publicist, conservative, and editor 
of Russia, comprising articles gontributed to va- 
rious publications between 1860 and 1886, are 
now appearing in quick succession. Volume ii, 
on Slavophilism and Occidentalism, and Volume 
iii, on the Polish Question, have recently been 
published. The series is extremely interesting 
and important for the proper understanding of 
Russian public opinion during the transition 
epoch which it covers, The tendency of these vo- 
lumes is in Mr. Aksakoff’s usual vein, but they 
contain much with which people of other views 
can agree. 

A thoughtful address by Mellen Chamberlain, 
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Librarian of the Boston Public Library, deliv- 
ered at Brattleboro’, Vt., on January 25, has been 
printed in pamphlet form. The occasion was the 
dedication of a free-library building, and the 
speaker contrasted the old life and social and 
political (aristocratic) forces of New England 
towns with their present comparatively disor- 
ganized and headless condition. ‘‘ Henceforth 
persons will be of less account, and institutions 
of more account,” and among the latter the pub- 
lic library will have a leading place. Speaking 
of the unliterary habit of the New England 
founders and of their successors for several 
generations, Judge Chamberlain repeated some 
curious statistics, of his gathering, concerning 
the advent of Shakspere and Milton to America 
—not till 1700 in Massachusetts, and Shakspere 
not reprinted in New England till 182-1804, 
“The earliest quotation from Shakspere found 
in the series of Massachusetts Election Sermons 
is by Zabdiel Adams 1n 1782, and that is a mis- 
quotation.” 

Nos. 23, 24 of the Bibliographical Contributions 
of the Library of Harvard University consist of 
a list of the publications of the University end 
its officers, and of the chief publications on the 
University, by Wm. H. Tillinghast ; and an In- 
dex to Reference Lists, by Wm. C. Lane. 

In regard to the question of lending books 
from the Bodleian Library, a writer in the Spec- 
tator refers to the fact that the large Continental 
libraries constantly do this, but send the books 
or manuscripts to some library, to be used there 
only. This he believes to be the present rule of 
the Bodleian, in which case the chief risk run is 
that of the journey. In defence of the practice, 
he asserts that, but for such facilities to scholars, 
it would have been impossible to carry on the 
work of the Wyclif Society. 

‘*The Unpublished Records of the City of Lon- 
don” is the title of a paper read on February 4 
before the Royal Institution by Mr. Edwin 
Freshfield. He first called attention to the ‘** Roll 
of the Hustings Court,” containing every will re- 
lating to property requiring registry in London 
from 1250 to comparatively modern times, with 
information so clear and minute that a topogra- 
phical map of the city at a certain date could be 
made ‘‘ with the names of the owners of the houses 
and almost of the dwellers.” In the records of 
the 130 parishes of London (mostly dating from 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, though a 
few are older), he asserted, there were the mate- 
rials for an unrivalled social history. They con- 
tained not only a history of the Poor Laws, of 
taxation, of sanitary and other regulations—a 
history of the governed, in fact—but it was also 
possible to determine from them where the people 
lived, the kind of houses they lived in, and their 
occupations, and very often, from casual refer- 
ences, to get an insight into their characters. He 
dwelt particularly on the light which is shed by 
them on the part played by the citizens in the 
civil war, the reasons why they declared for Par- 
liament and afterwards for the Church and Res- 
toration, and especially upon the extraordinarily 
personal rule of Cromwell. These things are 
made as plain, he said, ‘‘as if you could converse 
with the people who had written the minutes.” 

The February number of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society opens with a 
paper on New Guinea by the Rev. J. Chalmers, 
for ten years a missionary to that island. The 
most interesting part,is the description of a 
village of canmbals on the southeast coast. 
‘* Large and well built houses, with great figures 
in front painted on native cloth,” stood on piles 
in a swamp covered at every high tide. In it 
was a temple consisting of an enclosure with a 
roof supported at one end by posts eighty feet 
high, and approached by an aisle nearly 200 feef 
in length. This was hung on either side * with 








what looked like splendid silk curtains , 
made from the young frond of the sago palm, 
split up when quite new. The flooring of the aisle, 
two feet broad, appeared to be a dark, stained, 
highly polished wood and carved with figures of 
men, crocodiles, and cassowaries ; this was made 
from the skin of the sago palm, and received its 
high polish from the blood of victims dragged 
along tothe end where the most sacred place was, 
and the constant tread of numerous feet.” The 
skulls of the victims, inland natives, were hung 
about this enclosure. With much difficulty he 
obtained permission to enter the sanctuary, and 
found in it ‘six wicker-made gods with the 
mouth of a frog, enormously large and open, the 
body of a dugong measuring about nine feet in 
length and seven feet hign.” Dr. Edmund Nau 
mann, for some years at the head of the Geologi 
cal Survey of Japan, gives, in addition to a de- 
scription of the physical features of that country, 
many entertaining sketches of the scenery and 
people of the mountain regions. In the north he 
says that the snow accumulates in enormous 
masses. ‘* There are villages which frequently 
experience a fall of over twenty feet of snow.” 
Naturally, during winter, nearly all out-door hfe 
ceases. In one village which he visited ** the in 
hatitants, after their breakfast, go to the baths, 
which are fed by hot springs, and remain in them 
for the whole of the day, enjoying the heat.” 

The Revue Scientifique for February 5 contains 
an article by M. G. Marcel on the German colo- 
nies in Africa. He begins by quoting the saying 
of Bismarck tkat he ** would not shed the blood 
of a single Pomeranian soldier for a colony,” but 
does not attempt to show what has caused the 
great change in the Prince’s policy. After dwell- 
ing upon the systematic way the Germars have 
proceeded in their colonizing schemes, by com 
mittees, societies, and publications, as well as by 
scientifically-conducted explorations, he briefly 
reviews the history of each colony, giving some 
trade statistics. The most important article, con- 
stituting two-thirds of the total exports to the west 
coast, is spirits, principally rum, so adulterated 
as to havea frightful effect upon the health of 
the negroes. On the east coast he shows that 
Germany has acquired a strip of territory stretch- 
ing over twenty-one degrees of latitude and reach- 
ing inland to the great lakes. This gives it the 
control of all the great trade-routes from this 
coast to the richest part of Central Africa. The 
article closes with congratulations to France on 
the possession of Madagascar, and advocates a 
more energetic policy in regard to strengthening 
her hold upon the island. 

The new boundary of Brazil and Venezuela is 
mapped in No. 127 of the Journal of the Berlin 
Geographical Society. From Cucuhy, on the 
Rio Negro, the line follows a low line of hills 
westward to the headwaters of the Rio Memachi, 
and eastward the bolder and bolder serras to be 
yond the right branch of the Rio Branco. A 
plan of the ruins of Arsinoé (Krokodilopolis), by 
the explorer Schweinturth, also accompanies this 
number. 

The January number of the Annales de ve 
Libre des Sciences Politiques (the first of the 
secon i year) contains five articles. The first. by 
Léon <Aucoc, is entitled **De la limitation du 
rivage de la mer et de l’embouchure des fleuves 
et riviéres.” The second article, by André Le- 
bon, ** La Constitution allemande et hégémonie 
prussienne,” gives a lucid and instructive sketch 
of the Constitution of the German Empire, espe- 
cially the device by which the independent rep- 
resentation of each State is reconciled with the 
complete hegemony of Prussia. The third articie, 
**Les valices francaises de Piémont,” by H. 
Gandoz, is also of historical interest, treating of 
those French valleys and mountain regions (of 
which that of Aosta is the chief) which are under 
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the Italian flag, and are survivals of the time 
when the httle kingdom of Sardina 
cluding Nice and Savoy) was almost equally 
French and Italian. The author, in his conclu 
Shon, takes occasion to protest against the exces 


then in 


sive assertion of the doctrine of nationality 

fragments of may 
balance what remains of /talia irredenta. An 
other historical article is ** Les Congregations 
Emile Morlot, This gives a 
sketch of the history of these bodies from the 
time of the Revolution, ending with a recom 
mendation that some limit should be placed upon 
their power of acquiring property in land, and 
that foreign associations of this character should 


these Francia irredenta 


Religieuses,” by 


be subjected to special conditions of authorisa 
tion. The last article, by Paul Fuster, treats of 
‘La réorganization de limp St sur les terres en 


Italie” (the law of March 1, ISS86), 

The January number of the Ang/lish Histortcat 
Review is a very interesting one. The first arti 
cle, upon the Empress Theodora, by C. KE. Mal 


let, shows, after a monograph by M. Debidour, 
that the commonly received potion of this prin 
cess, derived exclusively frou the scandals of the 
‘Secret History’ of Procopius, is improbable in 
itself and wholly inconsistent the othe 
works of Procopius, and with the other historians 
of the courc of Justimman, An artacle by Miss A, 
M. F. Robinson, *‘ Queen Elizabeth and the Va 
lois Princes,” contains a detailed account of the 
matrimonial negotiations of Elizabeth with 
Charles LX., Henry of Anjou, and Francis of 
Alengon successively. Of these princes, Anjou 
is described as the same contemptible aad loath 


with 


some character with which we are familiar; fot 
Charles LX. and for Alengon, 
valiant ani manly,” 


‘open and trank, 
we are made to feel rather 
pity than disgust.. The Queen s seltisiness and va 
cillagion are well exbibited, and plausible grouads 
are given for the assertion that ‘ Queen Eliza 
beth, in reality, was responsible for the St 
Miss Robinson is one of 
the best scholars in the history of the sixteenth 
century, and her article is a real contribution to 
our knowledge 


Rar 


tholomew massacre.” 


* Early Explorations of Ameri 
ca, Real and Imaginary,” by A. R. Ropes, takes 
Winsor and Bancroft (H. H.) for text. The sub. 
jects especially treated are the character of Co- 
lumbus, who, “though stall the hero, is not so 
much the hero”; the birthplace of Sebastian Ca- 
bot (decided to be probably Venice); Vespucci, 
and Juan de Fuca. Another article, by H. G. 
Keene, gives an account of the Channel Islands. 
Among the ** Notes and Documents,” we have a 
vindication of the ‘‘Squire Papers,” by W. 
Squire, and a defence, by W.S. Lilly, of his book 
on the Renaissance from a Catholic point of 
view, against Mr. Symonds’s criticisms. Among 
the reviews we notice especially a caustic criti- 
cism of the third volume of Canon Dixon's ‘ His- 
tory of the Church of England,’ by the Rev. G. 
G. Perry. He pronounces the work ‘ not suffi- 
ciently serious nor candid.” 

Among his many other duties, Prof. Henry 
Morley also edits The Old Neuwieder, the seni- 
annual magazine of the Society of Old Neu- 
wieders and of pupils of other Moravian schools, 
28 Finsbury Square, London, E. C. Of this 
pleasing little magazine No, 5 has just come to 
hand It contains as introduction to the new 
year these cheering words of Prof. Morley: ‘ A 
happy welcome to the New Year and to its work 
from the Society of Old Neuwieders. May we 
gather into fellowship this year many more com- 
rades of all ages from the dear old schools. May 
God's blessing rest on this year’s work of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren, from whose example we learnt 
something of the meaning of the herald angels’ 
song. May the spirit of their Brotherhood quick- 
en ours, and make our common life as a Society 
helpful to us as members of it in our single lives; 
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may it help, also, to maintain peace in us, and 
good will to all mankind. A happy welcome to 
the New Year, and its work in Christ towards 
the fuller brotherhood of man.” Mr. Morley’s 
description of the trip to “New Unkraut” 
(Neuwied on the Rhine), when but a lad of ten 
years, is fullof humer. So is the story of his 
hunting the right Mynheer Van der Tabak 
among the seventeen Van der Tabaks at Rotter- 
dam. It need not be added that this is a labor of 
love, and that gratitude for early impressions 
made upon Prof. Morley, while a boy at the Mo- 
ravian school on the Rhine, prompts him to as- 
sume the editorship. 

An admirable steel portrait of the late Edward 
L. Youmans is prefixed to the March number of 
the Popular Science Monthly. His sister fur- 
nishes a sketch of his useful life. 

Nos. l and 2 of volume ix. of the American 
Journal of Mathematics are before us. When 
the publication of the Journal was commenced 
the editors announced: ‘‘ The publication of 
original investigations is the primary object of 
the journal” ; and further, that foreign mathe- 
maticians of eminence would contribute to 
its pages. These declarations are carried 
out in a most remarkable manner in the 
present numbers. Of the 192 pages which they 
contain, 141 are due to the labors of eminent Eng- 
lish mathematicians. On the ‘‘ Theory of Recip- 
rocants,” Prof. Sylvester gives us four- 
teen new lectures (making so far twenty-four 
in all). They fill eighty-six pages‘and are ‘‘ to be 
continued.” A paper on ‘Wave Motion in Hy- 
drodynamics,” by A. G. Grunhill of Woolwich, 
England, occupies fifty-one pages, and Capt. 
MacMahon, R. A., has four pages of ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Generating Functions of the Theory 
of Invariants.” American mathematicians fill up 
the remaining fifty-one pages. The prcfundity 
and originality of the contents of these two nwn- 
bers are certainly unsurpassed by those of any 
mathematical journal in the world; but the 
ticket of entrance to the panorama of ideas which 
they exhibit can only be purchased by long years 
of labor. 

L’Art for February 1 (Macmillan) is rich in 
examples of the pictorial treasures of Chantilly; 
in a noble etching, by Flameng, of Bunnat’s por- 
trait of his fellow-arti-t, M. Puvis de Chevannes; 
and in one of Ringel’s medallions—the not very 
strong profile of the explorer Brazza. In the 
Courrier de Art for January 21, we read of a 
recent decipherment of the writing upon a let- 
ter held in the hand of Rembrandt’s ** Dr. Martin 
van Looten”—a portrait in Dorchester House. 
**Mon bien cher ami. Ayant trouvé guérison 

Dieu vous garde.” This is signed by 
Rembrandt’s monogram, and the inference is 
that, at the inscribed date (January 11, 1632), the 
artist painted this portraitin gratitude fora cure 
wrought upon him by his sitter, within two years 
after his settling in Amsterdam. 

A recent Assyriological thesis, part of a work 
on ‘ The Assyro-Babylonian Teaching concerning 
the Life after Death,’ to be published by Hin- 
richs, is entitled ‘* Die Hillenfahrt der {star”—the 
descent of Istar into Hades—by Alfred Jeremias. 
This text has been translated several times, but 
Jeremias’s translation is an improvement on 
those of Talbot, Schrader, and Opperc. The 
most interesting incident im the poem is the result 
of the absence of Istar (Aphro@%e) from the 
earth—the cessation of all reproduction—a trace 
of this portion of the tale being preserved in the 
Talmud. The form of the poem, as the author 
well observes, is a parallellismus membrorum, 
the same as we find in Hebrew poetry. Another 
dissertation, by Carl F. Lehmann, 1s in Latin, 
and treats of a more original set of inscriptions, 
those which relate to Shamash-shum-ukiu, the 
viceroy of Babylon and half-brother of Sardana- 





palus. Lehmann transliterates the Akkadian (or 
Proto-Babylonian, as he prefers to call it) text 
and the Semitic translation, besides a text of Sar- 
danapalus bearing on the subject. 


—The March Atlantic illustrates how easily 
this magazine leads the rest in literary distinc- 
tion. Mr. Lowell has a poem of faultless hand- 
ling ; Dr. Holmes gives us the first instalment of 
his ‘‘ Hundred Days’” campaign in the London 
season ; and the other contributions, taken to- 
gether, have the trait of style which shows a 
modicum, at least, of literary talent in opposi- 
tion to facility with the pen. Where else would 
one find without surprise a study of a play of 
Euripides simply for its own sake¢ Mr. Lawton 
has described the “‘ Hippolytos”’ in just this way; 
and, by the aid of liberal translations and not too 
much explanation of ancient usages and beliefs, 
he has made it quite intelligible and interesting, 
we should say, to the unclassical reader. He 
does not bring out the character of Pheedra or 
of Theseus, or the temper of the chorus, very 
clearly—for which, perhaps, more space would 
be needed ; but Hippolytos, a very noble and 
beautiful figure, is perfectly rendered, and the 
way in which the single study is made to illus- 
trate the genius and human nature of Euripides, 
is worthy of high praise. The author seems de- 
sirous only of adding his mite to the tribute 
which Euripides is receiving more and more 
from modern schoiars, and of helping to relieve 
him from the invidious comparisons from which 
he suffers ; to bring back a favorite of Milton is 
well worth attempting. Mr. Scudder’s analysis 
of Longfellow’s art is noticeable because of the 
clearness with which he brings out two things : 
one, Longfellow’s ambition to leave a great work, 
of which ‘Christus’ and ‘ Michael Angelo’ are 
the evidence; and, secondly, the large proportion 
of his work, aside from express translations, which 
is in reality closely dependent on his books for 
their matter. This is the first critical article on 
Longfellow which is helpful to a comprehensive 
judgment of bim. Mr. Perkins’s paper on Gau- 
tier is int2resting, but somewhat lax according 
to our notions. ‘ Paul Patoff” brings up in an 
English country house instead of Persia, and is 
some years older. 


— Harper's begins with one of those solid arti- 
cles, so bristling with facts and figures, which 
are really marvels of condensation and directness, 
and are most often found in this magazine. This 
time the subject reportad upon is the Police De- 
partment of this city. The account of the sys- 
tem and its efficiency is very flattering to the 
corps, and the extent and variety of the service 
done throw a broad light on the modern govern- 
ment of a city. Nextin popular interest, perhaps, 
is Theodore Caild’s description of French duel- 
ling, of the public opinion that sustains it, the 
general exercise in fencing, and the more famous 
duels of late years. Among the latter is Gam- 
betta’s, which is immortalized in American hu- 
mor, but Mr. Child professes to give the true ac- 
count for the first time, on the authority of Clé- 
menceau, who acted as Gambetta’s second. The 
rencontre, he says, was serious, and the distance 
not too great, but his defence necessarily pro- 
vokes a smile. Mr. Child sees no indication of 
any change iu the national pastime, and declares 
that its bloodiessness is one of its principal charms 
to the nation which is equally high-spirited and 
fond of this world. By far the most attractive 
article of this number is Mr. Charles Gayarré’s 
recullections of life on the Boré plantation, on 
which he was brought up. It is a picture of early 
Louisiana life most admirably drawn, and with 
historical as well as personal interest. The old 
man, his grandfather, is a character not often 
to be met with on the printed page. The sketch 
is only too brief. It is much better to read than 





any current fiction, being full of a reality that 
refines and delights. The South is also made the 
field of a short piece by Mr. Warner, of the na- 
ture of a report upon his late trip with the Harper 
party. He confines himself to pointing out that 
there is no unfriendliness to the North in the sup- 
pression of the negro vote, but he looks on it, 
though with regret, as an exigency of the social 
situation ; and he celebrates the educational and 
industrial progress in the cities, the general spirit 
of work everywhere, and seems to sum up his own 
view by asking whether, when so much more 
than was to be looked for has been and is still 
being accomplished, it is worth while to overturn 
the control. 


—A popular discussion of the general nature of 
earthquakes and their geographical distribution, 
with special reference to the chances of their oc- 
currence in this country, is contributed by Prof. 
Shaler to the current Scribner's. The subject is 
dealt with very comprehensively, and the various 
causes of the jars which are continually taking 
place in the earth’s crust are stated so that one 
cau easily understand the history of an earth- 
quake in imagination; but the writer steers clear 
of particular applications. He suggests that the 
brief historic record of the seismic phenomena 
of this continent may be supplemented negative- 
ly by an examination of the distribution of the 
poised rocks deposited on the retreat of the gla- 
ciers, and also of the columnar rocks formed by 
erosion, or other unstableor fragile masses, on the 
ground that the regions where these are found 
may be presumed to have been free from sho*ks 
of any violence; and he argues, also, from the 
undisturbed surfaces of the glacial débris, found 
just above high-water mark along the Atlantic 
coast, from New Jersey northward, that no tidal 
waves have been rolled upon this shore. He 
points out once more the danger in our cities 
from the lofty buildings not securely joinei to 
resist vibrations, and extracts some suggestions 
to architects from Prof. Milne’s work. A second 
interesting scientific article is from the pen of 
Prof. William James upon the general topic of 
Instinct, but strictly limited to the pbenomena 
of the subject. He disputes the theory of ‘ de- 
rangements of the mental constitution” advanced 
by Romanes, to account for some variations from 
the normal, and thinks that such anomalies are 
to be referred to the transitoriness of certain in- 
stincts and to the inbibition of instincts by 
habits. The examples he cites are apt and his 
reasoning plain. He does away with the old an- 
tithesis of reason and instinct, and holds that the 
office of reason, in conduct, is not to inhibit any 
impulses, but to ‘‘ make an inference which will 
set loose the impulse the other way.” Man is 
thus distinguished from the brutes by the posses- 
sion of more impulses, i. e., by a greater range 
of possible action; but they possess no principle 
of action whith he lacks. This view has a very 
attractive simplicity and consistency. The Bay- 
eux Tapestry is the subject of ‘full illustration. 


—The article entitled ‘“‘ The Late Crisis and the 
Coming Session,” in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, contains a strong indication that 
English governmental methods are approximat- 
ing toourown. Among other important changes 
in parliamentary procedure favorably reported 
by a select committee of the last Parliament 
were: 1, the division of the House of Commons 
into four standing committees of 160 members 
each, and the delegation of every bill, except 
money bills, to one of these standing commit- 
tees; and, 2, the establishment of an effective 
closure. It is evident that the first change brings 
the rule of Parliament into line with Rule 10 of 
the House of Representatives. This change is 
very strongly advocated by Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine in his ‘Popular Government’ (pp. 236- 
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240). The second proposed reform, to cut off 
debate by a two-thirds instead of a proportionate 
majority, is only a half-way house on the road to 
closure by a simple majority. A bill to amend 
the system of private-bill legislation, prepared by 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Raikes, Mr. John Morley, 
and others, amends that system in exactly the 
way that our own was amended in 1855 by X. 
Statutes at Large, 612. The bill proposes to es- 
tablish a commission, similar to our Court of 
Claims, to examine and report on private bills. 
The means of making the procedure of this com- 
mission simple and inexpensive are only slightly 
diffarent from our own. The character of the 
United States Court of Claims has since been 
altered by XII. Statutes at Large, 765; but the 
New York State Board of Claims, established by 
Laws of 1883, Cap. 285, and amended by Laws of 
i884, Cap. 60, tallies in every respect with the 
commission proposed in the English bill, except 
that appeals from its decisions are permitted on 
questions of law when the amount of the claim 
involved exceeds $500, 


—One of the most thorough, skilful, and enter- 
taining pieces of work yet issued by the English 
Dialect Society is its new volume, ‘ Provincial 
Names and Folk-Lore of British Birds,’ by the 
Rev. Charles Swainson (London: Triibner). The 
author is a member of the Folk- Lore Society, and 
has written a bandbo»k of the weather branch of 
the general subject. Both societies have united 
in the present publication. The redbreast, night- 
ingale, wren, swallow, magpie, crow, rook and 
raven, woodpecker, and cuckoo (the last espe- 
cially), are richest on the side of folk-lore, alias 
popular superstition. It is hard to realize that 
the reputation of these birds (often contradictory 
in different countries or localities, as in the case 
of the swallow, which is generally the friend of 
man, but among the Celts is regarded as diaboli- 
cal) is firmly believed in at this moment by popu- 
lations supposed to be both civilized and Chris- 
tian. In 1860 a cormorant, perching of a Sunday 
on Boston Church steeple, in Lincolnshire, excit 
ed forebodings speedily confirmed by tbe loss ofa 
ship bearing 300 passengers, ‘amongst whom 
were Mr. Ingram, member for Boston, with his 
son, on the very morning when the bird was first 
seen.” Some practices have outlived the super- 
stition which gave birth to them, like the nailing 
of owls to barn doors (to avert lightning). The 
reason for burning the pigeon’s feathers when 
making a pot-pie of this bird may likewise in 
time grow obsolete: it is to keep them from get- 
ting into a bed or pillow, and so making the oc- 
cupant ‘‘ die hard ”—a topic lately touched cn in 
these columns by a correspondent. Much curious 
information is conveyed in incidental discussions 
of proverbial sayings like ‘‘ I have a crow to pluck 
with you,” or ‘‘ducks and drakes” (the game of 
ricochet with stones on water). Under the Swan 
is told the story of Lohengrin; under the Par- 
tridge, that in some districts of France the 
weight of this bird as found on a given estate is 
considered ‘‘a fair standard test of the produc- 
tiveness of the soil and of the state of agricultu- 
ral skill”; under the Nightingale, that she sings 
by day also, and is ‘a very local bird, only par- 
tially distributed over England, being heard very 
rarely in Devon, never in Cornwall, neither in 
Scotland nor Ireland,” though her habitat has no 
relation either to cowslipsor tohops. Mr. Swain- 
son draws his folk-lore from all quarters of the 
globe, including aboriginal North America. For 
literary purposes his glossary has a use illustrat- 
ed in definitions of Spenser’s *‘ mavis [song 
thrush] with her whistell,” Shakspere’s ‘ ousel 
cock [blackbird], so black of hue, With orange 
tawny bill,” or Wordsworth’s ** burring dor 
hawk [nightjar].” 


-The Moniteur des Ilnatéréts Matériels of 





Brussels has, fr sixteen years, been collecting 
statistics in regard to the issue of stocks and 
bonds of various kinds, The total issues of Eu- 
rope and America for that period are stated at 
the enormous sum of twenty-one thousand mil- 
lion dollars. About half was used in refunding 
and retiring older loans, but, after all reductions, 
eleven thousand millions of new credit remains 
as a measure of the absorbing power of modern 
financial progress, The most significant thing 
about the figures for various years is their indica 
tion of the prevailing industrial condition. The 
vast credit issues of the time of excessive activity 
preceding 1873 is in striking contrast with the 
small emissions of the following period of reac- 
tion. The issues increase in the business revival 
of 1879, only to fall away again in the succeeding 
years of depression. In the words of Dr. Neu- 
mann-Spallart of Vienna (an investigator in the 
same field), it is from such tables of credit issues, 
rather than from any other sources, that we can 
best form judgments of the past and draw con- 
clusions for the future. 1586 shows a continua- 
tion of business depression. Its issues, though 
exceeding those of the last four years, fell far 
short of those for 1879, They barely reached the 
average for the sixteen years from 1871 to 1886, 
though that time included a commercial crisis, 
two periods of depression, and but three or four 
years of full prosperity. The issues were, in 1856, 
$1,342,000,000; in 1879, $1,881,000,000; while for 
the whole period the average was $1,535,000, 
000. The only consoling figures are those for 
Great Britain. Not only were her four hundred 
millions of issues double those of France, the next 
highest country on the list, but three-quarters 
were for productive private enterprises, while in 
France three-quarters were for State loans. In 
Germany, Austria, Sweden, Holland, and Bel 
gium practically the whole business activity was 
in the conversion of old credit rather than in the 
issue of new. The fresh impetus acquired by the 
English a year ago has been in striking contrast 
with the ‘‘ modesty or impotence of the Conti 
nent.” As the Moniteur concludes, the most op 
timistic observer can only say that 1886 has seen 
the dawn of business revival in the West, in 
the renewal of British enterprise which gives 
promise of extending across the Channel. 


—American issues for 1886 were one hundred 
and sixty-five millions, one hundred and twenty 
two millions being for State and municipal loans, 
and forty-three for industrial enterprises. This, 
of course, only represents new securities listed, 
and is small even for that. Jt was a total 
greater than that of any other country except 
France and Great Britain, but small in compari 
son with the four hundred and nineteen millions 
of the latter. The forty-three millions for pri 
vate enterprise are especially insignificant beside 
the three hundred and four millions so applied by 
the English. On the other hand, American is- 
sues were three times as great as English in the 
ten years following 1871. In every year since 
1879 they have fallen far below the average for the 
past sixteen years—three hundred and fifty-eight 
millions. The conclusion must be, if these statis- 
tics show anything, that America does not yet 
share the business revival now in progress in 
England. 


—The Duc de Noailles and Victor Hugo, both 
born in 1802, died within a week of each other 
in May, 188. The French Academy had opened 
its doors to the former in 1849, to Hugo eight 
years earlier. Their successors were elected upon 
the same day, January 11, more than a year ago, 
M. Leconte de Lisle, the poet, who will occupy 
the chair of Victor Hugo, will be received at the 
next public session of the Academy by M. Alex- 
andre Damas. The journalist, M. Edouard Hervé, 
who succeeds the Duc de Noailles, has just been 





“received by M. Maxime Du Camp. This recep 


tion of February 10 was not a brilliant occasion 
The new member pronounced the eulogium upon 
his predecessor in a quiet, sedate style, dwelling 
principally upon the only work of any impor 
tance of the Duc de Noailles, his Life of Mme 
de Maintenon, and passing very rapidly over th 
rather uninteresting events of bis political ca 
reer. In his answer, M. Maxime Du Camp took 
no higher flight than that of the newly received 
member. He, too, spoke much of Mme. de Main 
tenon, so that it was cleverly said that from the 
addresses it might have been supposed that M 
Hervé was succeeding Mme. de Maintenon het 
self rather than ber historian. M. Maxime Du 
Camp has not a light hand, nor is his erudition 
sufficient to atone for a certain want of tact and 
taste displayed both in the blame and in the 
praise of which he is lavish. According to cus 
tom, he recounted the main phases of the life of 
the new member, addressing him personally the 
whole time in a way which could be gratifying 
only to aman of less solid qualities than those 
which have raised the successful journalist of 
toe Orleans party to the rank of an Academt 
cian. 


ADAMS'S EMANCIPATION OF MASSACHI 
SETTS 

The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By Brooks 
Adams. Boston: Houghton, Mittin &  ¢ 
ISST, Pp. S82, 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Adams bas not written a great 

book, be has done some service by his violent at- 

tack upon the received estimate of the founders 

of Massachusetts 

rence of recent historians has led them to exoess 


Very possibly the thal reve 
yt 


ive praise of the Puritans, and to an unfair at 


tempt to palliate or deny the mistakes of our 
early colonists. If so, Mr. Adams has furnished 
their opponents with an impassioned recital of all 


the faults, real or imsginary, with which his an 
cestors have been charged. Filled with rage 
against the Puritan clergy as a class, he reiterates 
certain charges against them with tiresome mo 
notony, and finally leaves the reader in utter 
darkness as to the object of the entire volume. 
‘The Emancipation of Massachusetts’ is a catch 
ing title, but Mr. Adams fails to show from what 
she has been emancipated or by whom. His 
eleven chapters are, in effect, so many distinct 
essays on distinct subjects, connected only by 
his assumption that, in all these matters, the Pu- 
ritan clergy were wrong and in most of them the 
clerical element was finally defeated. But these 
essays are very far from covering the whole pe 
riod of the history of Massachusetts, even to the 
Revolution of 1776; and if everything he alleges 
were true, the reader would gain no idea of the 
real change in popular opinion from 1630 to 1779. 

He starts with the idea that the first founders 
of the Massachusetts Colony came here with the 
intent of founding a Puritan State. This cer 
tainly is not a discovery made by Mr. Adams, as 
every previous historian was obliged to make the 
same statement. He proceeds to show that in so 
doing they exceeded their charter powers, espe 
cially in assuming to exercise the right to inflict 
capital punishment. Here again the charge is 
neither new nor important. Thousands of col 
nists, settled in a community so remote from the 
central power, could not be kept in order unless 
the right to inflict fines, imprisonment, and even 
death was conceded. The true question of inte 
rest is, Were the laws just and reasonable, and 
were they honestly and impartially adminis 
tered / 

To Mr. Adams's distorted vision everything 
seems wrong, because these laws contained, 
among other provisions, certain statutes directed 
against religious offences. Now it may be truc 
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that recent historians have been desirous of 
throwing a veil over this part of the history, 
but no one has denied the fact that religious per- 
secution existed in the colony, and that it wasa 
blot on the record. But the defence was and is 
always the same: the colonists were not much in 
advance of the generation in which they lived. 
It was a time when human life was of much less 
account than now; a period when the death pe- 
nalty was inflicted for what we consider trivial 
offences. Stealing was in many instances a capi- 
tal offence, begging and vagabondage were pu- 
nishable by many stripes, long imprisonments, 
and even death. KHeligious differences, as the 
Puritans had experienced, were settled by the 
banishment or death of the weaker party. We 
cannot expect that, under these circumstances, 
settling in a wilderness to enjoy their own ideas 
ef freedom, the colonists would be disposed to al- 
low any greater amount of toleration than other 
communities gave. 

Mr. Adams has retold tbe story of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, the Baptists, the Quakers, and the Witches, 
without throwing any new light on these subjects. 
He has simply written dashing essays on matters 
which had been worn threadbare, and the high- 
est praise we can give him is that he has used the 
standard printed authorities. His two chapters 
on “Brattle Church” and “ Harvard College” 
are amusing specimens of his ambition to deal 
with the ‘‘emancipation” theory, but they are 
only bits of history, unconnected with what pre- 
cedes or follows. His main proposition is, 
that the Puritan clergy dominated Massachusetts 
from the start, that they defied the English au- 
thority, and fought against al] attempts to libe- 
ralize thought or legislation, but that, in some 
mysterious way not herein shown, the colony and 
province was ‘*‘ emancipated ” from their control. 

We must repeat that there is nothing new in 
this idea. No one can read even the most meagre 
history of Massachusetts without learning two 
things: (1.) The colony was founded by men who 
exiled themselves to enjoy their own ideal of a 
Christian commonwealth. However gloomy, 
distorted, or unreasonable that ideal was, they 
asked no one to join in it but those who believed 
in it. If they prohibited all dissent, it was on the 
ground that the New World was open to other 
communities, and that they had bought this little 
corner at a great price. Even according to our 
modern ideas, they were right in this. They had 
banished themselves, they had parted with the 
conveniences of civilization, they had risked 
death in a strange land, all for the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their consciences. The Antino- 
mian, the Baptist, or the Quaker was an intruder, 
as unwelcome and as inexcusable as a Bonapart- 
ist in France or a Nihilist in Russia to.day—or, 
rather, as unjustifiable as a Russian Nihilist is 
to-day in New York. In the second place, it is 
evident that in 1770 this community had deve- 
loped into one of the most pronounced and decid- 
ed in its democracy of any then existing. King- 
craft and priestcraft were both at a discount in 
a Boston town-meeting. 

It would be impossible in the limits of a review 
to do justice to such a topic. Not only the abi- 
lity of a Macaulay would be needed, but the space 
of one of his hundred-page essays, to traverse the 
ground, even with his powers of condensation. It 
may, however, be suggested that the “ emanci- 
pation” was gradual, and that it was owing to 
general causes as much as local ones. A century 
only separates Cromwell from Chatham, but 
what a vast difference exists between the Eng- 
land of each. Another century brings us to 
Brougbam, Gladstone, and Parnell, and a yet 
greater difference is apparent. But the world 
has moved as well as England, and the leaders 
are but the product of the times. 

Undoubtedly the; first generation of colonists 
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must be considered narrow-minded in some re- 
spects. They had personally suffered persecu- 
tion, and they were ready to retaliate. But even 
if there had been non-intercourse with the out- 
side world. the unmeasured freedom of life here 
would have softened the tone of succeeding gene- 
rations. However, it so happened that they had 
an almost unlimited intercourse also with the 
outside world. They dwelt on the seaboard, and 
they took to the water with more than the ave- 
rage English avidity. Their vessels swarmed in 
the Atlantic, and new ideas were brought home 
on every trip. Some writer will yet give us a 
history of this ‘‘ emancipation,” or rather of this 
growth of freedom in thought and action, but he 
will not follow the line laid out by Mr. Adams. 

We are by no means sorry that this book has 
been written. It will command readers, and its 
excesses will provoke replies. To the student it 
will be an amusing curiosity, a proof both of the 
vigor of the Adams stock and of its inherited ten- 
dency to forcible utterances. It will also be ac- 
cepted as a sign that too much leniency has been 
shown heretofore to Puritan faults and defects, 
and that the time has come for a readjustment. 
Mr. Adams has also started two or three novel 
propositions, as, for example, that it relieves the 
mind to call the Mathers and Cottons and Nortons 
‘‘ priests” instead of ‘‘ ministers.” This indeed 
gives us pause, for, if true, it opens a new mode 
of vituperation. Again, he holds that these 
‘“‘ priests” got up the American Revolution solely 
from hatred of the threatened establishment of 
bishops, and deliberately abdicated their un- 
checked control of the laity rather than share it. 
This is ingenious, but it suggests the baneful ef- 
fect of long-coutinued perusals of Peters’s History. 
We are not sure, indeed, but that these indica- 
tions promise even more entertaining volumes in 
the future from Mr. Adams’s pen. Once relieved 
from even a nominal connection with facts, he 
might write about Massachusetts to our undying 
delight. Motley began with a novel and ended 
with a history. Adams bas begun with history, 
but we discern the possibilities of a brilliant no- 
velist in him. The time is propitious, for already 
the public bas wearied of the domestic novel. 
The author of ‘ King Solomon's Mines’ and ‘ She’ 
is evidently the coming man. New England has 
as yet had few romancists to use her past histcry 
in the like manner. We see no reason to doubt 
Mr. Adams's success, however, in this direction, 
aud we would urge him to consider whether this 
may not in reality be his true vocation. 

Should he still persist in being an historian, we 
hope that he will pardon us for suggesting that 
every censure which he utters will be quoted 
more for its parentage than its truth. Peter Oli- 
ver’s book, a generation ago, was similar to this 
in many respects, but it was quoted mainly by 
our enemies because it was written by one of 
Puritan stock. It may be that Massachusetts 
needs to be scourged, but it does not follow that 
an Adams should wield the rod. 








OLIVER'S MADAGASCAR, 


Madagascar: An Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Island and its Former Depen- 
dencies. Compiled by Samuel Pasfield Oliver, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., late Captain R.A. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 2 vols. 


CAPTAIN OLIVER modestly calls himself a com- 
piler. To make a good compilation is in itself 
no slight task, but the two comprehensive vo- 
lumes before us are much more than this. They 
form a veritable encyclopedia of Madagascar, 
its history, ethnology, government, industries, 
physical geography, natural history, sailing di- 
rections. Of the stores of information that lie 
scattered about in blue-books, diplomatic and 
consular reports, and officia} documents of all 





kinds, as well as in reviews, scientific journals, 
and monographs, nothing seems to have escaped 
Captain Oliver’s searching investigation. His 
personal observation and experience, from the 
time of his visit to the island in 1862, as aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Johnstone, have been supplemented 
by the accounts of Ellis, Sibree, Richardson, and 
the other English missionaries, from which he 
has drawn freely, as well as from the richer and 
more varied French literature on the subject. 
Of course the colossal work of M. Grandidier, in 
twenty-eight quarto volumes, when it is finished, 
will be the principal mine of information relat- 
ing to Madagascar, but it will form a library in 
itself, and will never be generally accessible. 
Moreover, in Malagasy affairs it is hardly safe to 
trust to French accounts alone, which are in- 
clined to lay all the misfortunes of the island, 
most unwarrantably, at the door of la perfide 
Albion and the London Missionary Society. 
Captain Oliver’s work, though not colossal, is 
copious, and must forthwith become the indis- 
pensable hand-book for any one who wishes to 
study Madagascar. More than half of it is taken 
up with the history and political institutions of 
the island, or rather of the Hévas, for, politically 
speaking, the Hévas represent the island. Since 
the early part of the century, when they emerged 
from the condition of a subordinate population 
under the leadership of Radama, the Egbert of 
Madagascar, they have asserted and, to a great 
extent, maintained their supremacy over the 
other tribes. Indeed, Radama did much more 
for Imérina than ever Egbert did for Wessex. 
Like Peter the Great, he was a despotic reform- 
er. In his reign, says Captain Oliver— 
‘the alliance with the British Government, the 
suppression of the slave trade, and the adoption 
of a general system of education on European 
lines, togetber with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and its civilizing influences inte the very 
heart of the country, combined to lay the foun- 
dations of a stable and well-constituted state. 
Then, again, the subjugation of a considerable 
portion of the island, the formation of a large na- 
tive army disciplined on European model, the 
reduction of the language to grammatical order 
and written form, the introduction of the print- 
ing press, and the diffusion of numerous branches 
of art by the mechanics and artificers of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, were events which gave 
a marked character to the period during which 


the — kingdom was established under Rada- 
ma Ii.’ 


The story of the political development of the 
Hévas from this starting-point, as the dominant 
race in Madagascar, though told without any at- 
tempt at embellishment, is one of absorbing inte- 
rest. During the long reign of Ranavalona, the 
wife and successor of Raiama, there were many 
retrograde movements: the native superstitions 
were encouraged, Christians were persecuted, 
the entry of foreigners was checked, and the tri- 
bal wars were marked by the most barbarous 
atrocities. The young prince who succeeded to the 
throne in 1861, under the name of Radama II., a 
sort of Malagasy Henri [II., surrounded by a. 
group of mignons, was unequal to the crisis, and, 
after two years of power, was assassinated with 
his favorites in the palace, a victim of court in- 
trigues, partly religious and partly political. Af- 
ter his death a reaction set in, under Queen Ra- 
sohérina. In 1864, Rainilaidrivdny, a statesman 
of consummate ability and prudence, became 
Prime Minister, and since that time he has been 
the guiding spirit of the Hévas. The two suc- 
ceeding queens, Ranavalona IT. and Ranavalona 
IIL, both women of high purpose and character, 
have served as a rallying-point for the loyalty of 
their subjects, and have encouraged and fostered 
their deveiopment; but the measures to which 
this development is due have been the work of 
the minister. , 

Capt. Oliver gives alarge share of attention to 
the controversy of the Jast eight years with 
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France. The history of this dispute is a repeti- 
tion of the old story of European aggression in 
the East. Starting with frivolous complaints, it 
has been carefully worked up by agents of the 
kind which every European State seems to keep 
in its employ for purposes of colonial aggrandize- 
ment—men with the adroitness of a country at- 
torney and the instincts of a border ruffian, who, 
by a combination of bullying and sharp practice, 
backed up by men-of-war, are enabled to wring 
concessions from a weak and unsophisticated peo- 
ple. The history of the French claims, the Mala- 
gasy mission to Europe, the bombardment of Ta- 
matave, the insolence of M. Baudais and Admiral 
Pierre, the dragging on of the quasi war through 
three years, ending with the negotiation of the 
treaty of 1886, by which France was at last extri- 
cated from her entanglements, is still fresh; but 
it may be studied again with profit in the light 
of Capt. Oliver's singularly impartial narrative. 
One thing is clear throughout, that, bad it not 
been for the sagacious statesmanship of Rainilai- 
arivony, his firm and dignified attitude, and his 
skilful preparations for defence, Madagascar 
would now be a French possession. Throughout 
the whole trying period, the Hévas under his in- 
fluence have shown a moderation, a self-restraint, 
a disciplined obedience, and an inflexible resolu- 
tion to preserve their territory, which augur well 
for their future. According to Admiral Gore- 
Jones, who visited the capital in 1881, they “ are 
now in that condition that they are ready to 
burst into perfect civilization”; and there is lit- 
tle doubt that if the policy of Rainilaidrivony 
can be continued a few years longer, the Hévas 
will have raised themselves to the condition, of 
which Radama laid the foundation, of a ‘stable 
and well constituted state.” 

In conclusion, Capt. Oliver says: ‘In spite of 
the gloomy forebodings indulged in by the press 
from time to time on both sides of the Channel, 
there seems absolutely to be no pretext for any 
renewal of active hostilities, and the final settle- 
ment of the diplomatic dispute is, at last, within 
a measurable distance. The story of the Franco- 
Malagasy war may therefore be regarded as fin- 
ished.” In the light of the narrative, and of the 
history of European encroachments in half. civil- 
ized countries, this seems a rather optimistic 
opinion. On account of the ambiguity of cer- 
tain phrases in the treaty of 1886, the Héva Gov- 
ernment only consented to ratify it upon the defi- 
nite assurances of an explanatory note signed by 
tie French plenipotentiaries. How these assur- 
ances are regarded by the French Government 
may be gathered from what passed in the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies appointed to 
examine the treaty. When asked whether he 
considered himself bound by the supplementary 
engagement, M. de Freycinet answered, with re- 
freshing candor, ‘‘ No; [hold only by the treaty.” 
The situation, therefore, contains the elements of 
avery pretty misunderstanding, whenever France 
is ready to take up her policy of aggression. For 
the moment, the Republic is too busy at home to 
engage in projects of this kind ; but it will be 
strange indeed if, upon the first relaxation of the 
existing pressure, the attempt is not made to 
repeat the programmes of Tunis and Tonquin 
in the African island. A campaign against the 
Hévas, however, will be no child’s play, and the 
French Government must be prepared for a heavy 
sacrifice in men and money before it undertakes 
the annexation of Madagascar. 





A MODERN ITALIAN SCULPTOR. 


Thoughts on Art and Biographical Memoirs of 
Giovanni Dupré. Translated from the Italian 
by E. M. Peruzzi, with an introduction by W. 
W. Story. Boston; Roberts Bros, 1896, 
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Giovanni Dupré. By Henry Simmons Frieze. 
With two dialogues on art from the Italian of 
Augusto Conti. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford. 1886, 


MOopERN Italian sculpture in the idealistic vein 


is of slight account, and it 1s not surprising that 
the reputation of its greatest and worst master, 
Canova, should have led to a reaction in taste, 
and developed a realistic art which, while it 
is technically the most facile and masterly of 
modern schools, is mainly so trivial that it is 
difficult to find its parallel in any other secbool or 
branch of art. The school of Tenerani and the 
classicists, following that of Canova, has disap 
peared from the lists, and the best work of to-day, 
in general, is that which compares, in motive 
and scope, with the French genre school, rang 
ing from Bouguereau in marble to Manet in 
terracotta. Whenever the grand style is at 
tempted it makes a fiasco, with the exception of 
now and then a portrait, where the subject lends 
itself to a realistic heroism. 

Giovanni Dupré has the credit of being the 
leader in a movement which was a widespread 
and natural reaction from the inanity of the 
grand style, in the hands of men whose intellec- 
tual and moral constitution made them incapa- 
ble of entertaining the motives of anything truly 
grand, and who mistook the generalization of 
true subjective art for the characterlessness of 
undiscriminating imitation. Canova and all his 
school and followers, near or remote, mistook the 
typical for the unindividual, and the academic 
art of the beginning of this century did little else 
than perpetuate this confusion. Dupré had the 
advantage of having no classical or literary edu- 
cation, and therefore no classical prejudices or 
tendencies, and he came up with the thoroughly 
practical views of a clever craftsman, who had 
no theories to contend with or be helped by; and 
when finally he was led by his irresistible indi- 
vidual feeling to a strict imitation of nature, and 
produced a piece of realistic sculpture such as 
had never before been seen, and was considered 
a violation of all the canons of art, he was as- 
sailed by the authoritative critics (always the 
last to apprehend the value of a novelty) as a 
vulgarian, and by the artists as attempting to 
pass off a cast from life for a true study from 
nature. It was easy for him to prove that his 
‘** Abel,” the statue in question, was an honest 
study from life, and, having defeated his -ritics 
on that tack, the force of the alternate criticism 
as to its essentially non-artistic character was de- 
stroyed by the fallacy, then and still a common 
one, that what is like nature is good art ; and the 
objection that the statue was too truthful to be 
done by the methods of honest art having been 
triumphantly overturned, the art of the work 
was considered by the trial to have been proved. 
The critics were nearer right. ** Abel” was but a 
skilful piece of realism, only by the technical 
qualities of imitation and execution redeemed 
from vulgarism. 

The difference between the realistic sculpture 
of Italy and that of other nations, our own and 
the English included, is that the temperament of 
the Italians is esthetic: the love of the beautiful, 
the harmonious, the artistic, is a part of their cha- 
racter, and is developed by their beautful sur 
roundings—the art of their great schools all 
round them constituting a perpetual, even if un- 
conscious, education. The art of Dupré can 
hardly be said to be more than the result of un- 
imaginative and unintellectual study of nature 
under the influence of this temperament and 
these surroundings. Beginning as a wood-carver 
in childhood, sculpture became his habitual me- 
thod of expression; being an Italian, his nature 
was moulded to the national suavity and good 
taste; and these accessories made the difference 





between his work and that of a sculptor like Hi 
ram Powers, whose powers of execution and fideli 
ty of imitation were of the Same order, but who, 
lacking entirely the bigher qualities of artistic 
susceptibility, pro tuced statues which were real 
istic without taete, mastery, or knowledge of 
anatomy or action, and which remain simple 
vulgarisms, not redeemed, as were Dupre’s, by 
any of the higher technical qualities. 

The autobiography of an artist is, like all 
similar records, of an interest proporti ned to its 
honesty and the genuine revelations of the cha 
racter of the writer; and in these respects the 
present work is of a pathetic rather than artistic 
merit, because Dupreé’s nature was of a rare mo 
desty and sincerity and (what 
Italian life) profound reverence. His ideas, ex 
cept where they take plastic. form, are in no wise 
remarkable, and the reader newd never expect to 
get great light on the deeper problems of art 
philosophy, or its hidden sources 


is far rarer in 


its 
That he never 
comprehended even in bys own art the funda 
mental distinctions which divide ideal from na 
turalistic sculpture, his discovery at Rome of a 
certain model shows: 


‘So it seems that without seeking for the caus 
of the contradiction between the living nature | 
had found in Florence and that which was repre 
sented in antique art, IT had come to the conclu 
sion that the Greeks and the Romans worked 
purely from ideas, and cortected nature accord 
ing to that estabiished rule which we eall con 
vention. Nothing is more erroneous than this 
notion, and the proof of it Ll found in’ Rome xu 
self, as I will now tell.” 


He goes on to relate having met in the Traste 
vere a woman who reminded him of the Venus 
of Milo. ** My dear reader, [ do pot exaggerate 
when I sav that I seemed t) look on the Venus of 
Milo.” 
Dupre’s total misapprebension of the principles 
of art. 
cellence of simular 


We need quote nothing more to show 
So far as his own art went, and the ex 
the critical 
that Du 
higher ele 


work, no doubt 
capacity of such an artist is valid, but 
pré had no clear conception of the 
ments of art is clear, first. from his having at 
that epoch, in the prime of his artistic Ife, no 
better conception of Greek art than is involved 
in his believing that the Greeks 
ture according to that established rule which we 
call convention,” 
the realization of the type of the Venus of Milo 
in any individual. A suggestion of the type cer 
tainly one may often see, but to say that ‘her 
head and neck, which alone were exposed to 
view, were as like that statue as two drops of 
water [are like each other],” is to show that he 
never looked carefully at the Venus of Milo or 
understood it. 

To hope, therefore, to extract from Duoré’s 
‘Thoughts on Art’ anywhing to help us to solve 
the great problems, is to expect sunshine from 
cucumbers. He was not (as every executive art- 
ist has a right not to be) a thinker, and adds one 
more to the list of artistic arguments against the 
union of the synthetic and the analytic in one 
brain. [f an artist can bea literary man, it is 
clear that he can only be so by sacrificing his art- 
istic powers 

The translation of Mme. Peruzzi is, with here 
and there an exception, smooth, if not always 
idiomatic, English, but it has one of the worst” 
faults a translation can have in the affectation of 
occasional transfers of Italian words to the Eng- 
lish text, which is a clumsy way of showing the 
translator's familiarity with the original. Of the 
Life by Mr. Frieze, we can only say that its ut- 
ter want of scale in judging its hero deprives it 
of the least value as art siterature, and it has 
not the value, which the autobiography has, of 
the personal presence. When the author says 
that ‘‘ we come now to the history of the ‘ Abel,’ 
the masterpiece that brought the young sculptor 
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and in imagining that he saw 
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suddenly before the world as one of the princes 
of art,” we have the measure at once of his know- 
leJge of art and of the absurdity of his estimate of 
Dupré's statue. Honest, manly, youthful study of 
nature it was, and such as a young man may well 
be glad to have done as exercise; but to callita 
masterpiece is to confound language and prove 
the incomvetence of the writer to pronounce 
judgment nany work of art. The rank assigned 
Dupré by the general public was such as the 
general pu lic is competent to assign—in its own 
jiigment —but the art of Dupré is far below that 
which may be seen any day in Florence left by 
the sculptorsof the Renaissance; honest, prosaic, 
common-sense it is, and nothing beyond. 

The dialogues which Mr. Frieze has been at the 
troubie of translating are poor stuff, and have not 
even the charm ot being natural. They are the 
stil'ed and academic verbiage of an amateur re- 
cording the compliments he would pay to the 
sculptor, and the dicta of a sculptor whose intel- 
lectual education was so deficient that he never 
gets beyond the commonplace, and continually 
falis into theoretical absurdities which show his 
jimitations even more clearly than do his statues. 
Tue autobiography, while of no use as art litera- 
ture, has the charm of the outpourings of a naif, 
simple-hearted, and pure-minded man with inte- 
resting experiences, but Mr. Frieze’s biography 
1s waste literature, and the ‘‘ conversations”’ phe- 
pomenal rubbish. 








RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 
*PRCHEUR D'ISLANDE’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy ; 
Boston : Schoenhof), the last work of the author 
«who writes under the name of Pierre Loti, has 
all the characteristic excellences of ‘Mon Frére 
Y ves,’ which preceded it two or three years ago, 
and which came like a gust of salt sea air, fresh 
from the Breton coast, to Parisian readers of fine- 
spun pessimistic theories about commonplace peo- 
ple and events. Not that the characters in the 
preseat story,any more than those in the last 
one, are romantic or extraordinary. They are 
common Breton fisher folk, the young men 
and boys who go every spring to the Iceland 
fishing grounds, and the women, young and old, 
who wait for their return in the little group of 
scattered villages to which they all belong. The 
events, few and simple in themselves, are brought 
before the reader, rather than related, with a 
vividness and reality of which it is impossible to 
convey any idea to one who does not know tbis 
most real of idealists. The story is a series of 
dramatic scenes almost without dialogue, of pic- 
tures in which the painter’s art does not come 
between the reality and the vision called up in 
the mind. The lives of the actors in the story 
pass before us with a surprising naturalness and 
simplicity, and yet with a certain reticence in 
the author that has a greatcharm. The book is 
nowhere spoilt by any attempt to say what is in- 
expressible in words, but rarely have words so 
simple, a manner so natural and unstudied, given 
such rich and complicated effects of poetic ex- 
pression, or rendered with such pathetic beauty 
the simple lives they paint. 

‘Mon Frére Yves’ marked a sudden develop- 
ment and deepening in the nature of the young 
writer, which is continued in ‘ Pécheur d’Islande.’ 
The explanation of this change is to be found in 
something besides the few added years of age 
siuce his first book was published, in 1879. Who- 
ever ts so fortunate as to have read, when still 
young, ‘ Mardi and a Voyage Thither,’ and never 
to have removed the charm by a later reading, 
can bave some idea of the land of dreamy en- 
chantment into which * Le Mariage des Loti’ leads 
the reader. Butif Herman Melville's almost tor- 
gotten South Sea stories offer some elements of 
comparison with the earlier work of the young 





lieutenant in the French navy who wrote this 
wonderful poem, in a language as simple aud 
natural as prose, as picturesque and vivid as 
verse, what book in any language can be 
thought of to compare with the strange Sene- 
gambian idy] of the ‘ Roman d'un Spabhi,’ which 
came a little later, or the other works of the 
same period? The charm and delight of all 
these books is that they are the work of a man 
still very young, who has lived the life he pic- 
tures ; who is evidently not a reader, and whose 
books are free from the echoes of other books ; 
who is not a writer, in the sense that he follows 
none of the conventionalities of writing, and 
who gives the impression, if you ever think of 
examining the impression he makes upon you, 
that he is not writing for others, but for himself 
alone— not because he wishes to address an audi- 
ence, but because he desires to note down what 
he sees taking place around him. 

The author of ‘ Pécheur d’Islande’ and of ‘ Le 
Mariage de Loti,’ whose real name is Julien Viaud, 
is a lieutenant in the French navy, most of 
whose life since boyhood has been spent at sea or 
in some of the naval stations in all parts of the 
world to which French men-of-war are sent. 
From the notes of his early years, with all the 
freshness of youth and reality about them, he 
wrote his first books, ‘ Aziyadé,’ ‘ Le Mariage de 
Loti,’ ‘Le Roman d’un Spabi,’ and the others. 
These are said to have been published, almost 
without change in many portions, from his let- 
ters and the journals, written from day to day, 
which he has kept. He says himself: ‘‘ Je n’ai 
point méme pris la peine de retoucher les lettres ; 
elles sont 1A, brutales, ayant, pour ainsi dire, 
gardé le parfum de voyage, l’odeur de la mer.” 
Some part of the surprising vividness and reality 
of his work 1s no doubt due to this instantaneous 
seizure of his youthful impressions in the strange 
tropical countries where so much of his life was 
passed in the comparative idleness of naval sta- 
tions. The last few years have been very differ- 
ently spent, in active service at the seat of war in 
Tonquin and the China seas, except a short in- 
terval when he was recalled in disgrace on ac- 
count of a letter sent from there, which was pub- 
lished in the Figaro, containing a description of 
a battle in which he had taken part. This was 
considered by the authorities so cruelly realistic 
in its revelations of the savage feelings excited 
during a battle, as to deserve the punishment of 
a recall during active warfare. The punishment, 
however, lasted but a few months, and he was 
soon allowed to return to the command of his 
vessel, After this, in 1884 and 1885, he pub- 
lished, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, a series 
of articles which are among the most striking of 
his works. In these he conveys to the reader, in 
a way that is a continual surprise and delight, 
the impressions made upon him by the strange 
and ancient civilization and people around him, 
and the burning tropical lands and seas where 
even the odors were unfamiliar, and the light and 
air different elements from those he had been 
used to. It seems as if ‘Mon Frére Yves’ had 
been written in a state of reaction against these 
unsympathetic surroundings ; and though ‘ Pé- 
cheur d’Islande’ was perhaps not begun until 
after the author's return to France early in 1886, 
it was conceived, at least, under the same influ- 
ences, and completed while the repulsion against 
the regions he had left continued strong. In the 
spring of 1886 he was appointed to an important 
naval ;osition at Rochefort, one of the great 
fortified ports of France. This was his native 
place; and at his home near the town, where he 
has since been living with his mother, be wrote 
* Pécheur a’Islande,’ bis best and most beautiful 


story. 
‘Madame Fuster’ (Paris: Charpentier; Boston: 
Schoenhof) is one of the serious and powerful 





books of M. Ferdinand Fabre, recalling ‘ L’Abbé 
Tigrane’ and ‘ Lucifer,’ but not with all their 
great attractiveness. This is partly owing to the 
subject itself, partly also to the characters and 
their surroundings. M. Fabre has never been 
fortunate when he has gone outside of a purely 
ecclesiastical setting for his stories, except when 
he has taken a rustic one. The ways and feel- 
ings of people belonging to the world, of dwellers 
in cities, of whatever rank they may be, have not 
given him happy inspirations. ‘Madame Fus- 
ter’ is the minutely studied picture of a religious 
bigot, and of her influence upon her own family 
and all connected with it, and also of the in- 
fluence exercised upon her and through her by 
the Ordre du Jugement-Dernier and its Superior, 
the reverend Father Phalippou. This Superior 
of the Jugement-Dermier and his subordinates, 
male and female, clerical and lay, and all those 
portions of the book in which any of them ap- 
pear, are extremely well done, and as interesting 
as they are powerful. It is only the characters 
of a different class, with whom the reader should 
sympathize aud in whom he should be interested, 
that leave him unmoved at times, and this is only 
when the Jugement-Dernier is withdrawn into 
the background. But the strong interest excited, 
except by the powerfully drawn Superior of the 
Order, is never a pleasant one. The harsh bigot- 
ry of Mme. Fuster has nothing spiritual or even 
human about it; it is not to religious feeling or 
even to the Church that she subordinates every- 
thing, it is to the Order in its most material 
sense, to securing for it the wealth of her hus- 
band, the general Baron Fuster. This motive of 
the whole Jugement-Dernier is kept in sight from 
the first pages of the book, and it gives to ita 
hardness and coldness perhaps necessary for the 
completeness of the picture which the author 
wished to present, yet causing the reader to re- 
gret ‘ L’Abbé Tigrane’ and ‘ Lucifer,’ with their 
tempestuous passions and lofty ambitions. 

This new volume of M. Ferdinand Fabre can- 
not fail to recall two others published during the 
last few years. One is a scarcely known but 
powerful novel by M. Henry Maystre, a Pro- 
testant minister of Paris, called ‘ L’Adversaire’ 
(Paris: Ollendorff; Boston: Schoenhof) published 
in a volume last spring, but contributed during 
the previous year to the Nouvelle Revue. It is the 
account, painful and realistic in its simplicity, of 
the ruin brought about in a little Protestant con- 
gregation of the south of France by the appear- 
ance and influence there of the Salvation Army 
The other is ‘ L’Evangéliste’ of M. Alphonse Dau- 
det (Paris: Dentu, 1883), in which the resem- 
blances to M. Fabre’s story rather than the con- 
trasts, as in the last work, are striking. It is im- 
possible, in reading the volume just issued, not 
to compare it with the brilliant narrative of the 
picturesque Daudet. But if any of the three 
writers owes anything to the others, it is not M. 
Ferdinand Fabre, for his work was published un- 
der another title several years before either of 
the others. 

As long ago as 1877, six vears before ‘ L’Evan- 
géliste,’ ‘Madame Fuster’ appeared under the title 
‘La petite mére’ (Paris: Dentu; 4 vols., 12mo). 
These four volumes of the first edition have been 
compressed into the one now issued, but it is the 
same work as that of ten years ago; nothing es- 
sential has been omitted, and all the changes 
seem to be omissions made only for the sake of 
reducing its size to more usual dimensions. It 
must be confessed, however, that the one volume 
in which the work now appears is a solid one— 
more than 500 pages compactly printed. The 
original work seems to be unknown to the critics 
who have so far noticed ‘ Madame Fuster.’ With- 
out exception they have all spoken of it as an en- 
tirely new book. All this is certainly very 
strange in the case of so powerful and characte- 
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ristic a story, by an author who is acknowledged 
to be among the first of the imaginative writers 
of the present day. 

M. Hector Malot is one of the most prolific of 
French story-tellers, and one of the most widely 
read. He has written some interesting books, 
and one very charming ove for boys, ‘ Roman 
Kalbris.’ The last work which he has added to 
the long list of his novels is cailed ‘ Zyte’ (Paris: 
Charpentier; New York: Westermann), and itis 
one of the best of his recent stories. Its beginning 
recalls that of ‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse.’ The wa- 
gons of a troupe of itinerant actors are stopped 
upon the road, at some distance from their place 
of destination, by darkness and storm and the ex- 
baustion of the horses, and the actors are present- 
ed to the reader very much in the manner that 
those of the famous troupe of that delightful ro- 
mance are shown to us for the first time. But M. 
Hector Malot does not imitate Théophile Gautier, 
it is only a similarity in the opening situation 
that recalls ‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse,’ as other pas- 
sages in the book recall other situations in ‘ Le 
Roman Comique,’‘L’Homme qui rit,’ ‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ and a long series of familiar 
works, ‘Zyte’ is entirely modern, and, after the 
first third of the book, Parisian. The heroine, 
who gives her odd name to the story, passes from 
the little stage of the family troupe to that of the 
Odéon, and becomes a great Parisian actress. 
Both characters and story will interest and please 
a large circle of readers, as M. Hector Malot’s 
books always do, but ‘ Zyte’ is ‘not a masterpiece 
of literary art, although executed with the skill 
of a practised workman. 

‘André Maynard peintre,’ by Mme. Jeanne 
Mairet (Paris: Ollendorff; New York: Chris- 
tern), appeared last summer in the feuilleton of 
the Temps, which of itself is a guarantee of a 
certain degree of excellence. It is an interesting 
and well-written story by a skilful writer. The 
events take place in the world of artists, at first 
in Rome and afterwards in Paris, and much of 
the inspiration which produced it seems to have 
been derived from the actual artistic life of the 
present time. It is, however, a very feminine 
book, in its merits as well as in its deficiencies. 
It has an atmosphere of purity and of honesty of 
purpose, without prudery, which is very agree- 
able ; but it is almost entirely deficient in that 
artistic atmosphere which only long association 
with artists and comradeship with them in ways 
beyond feminine reach could give: yet the writ- 
er, who is the wife of M. Charles Bigot. as the 
daughter of Healy the artist, may be supposed 
to have had unusual facilities for observation. 
The women of the book are real, and not at all 
the ordinary conventional types; the men are 
not so well done, though there are occasional 
touches which show observation and insight 
where women often fail. 

M. Henry Rabusson has already gained for him- 
self a certain rank among the writers of romans 
mondains, of whom M. Octave Feuillet has long 
been the leader. His last story, ‘ Le Stage d’Ad- 
hémar’ (Paris : Calmann Lévy; Boston: Schoen- 
hof), is not equal to ‘Le Roman d’un fataliste,’ 
the work in which he reached the highest level 
of accomplishment he has yet attained, but it is 
superior to anything else that he has written. M. 
Rabusson’s books are always interesting ; his 
characters are finely drawn, from nature and 
imagination almost equally, but they live and 
act consistently, and the reader is never offended 
by the improbable and the inharmonious, always 
so much more difficult to forgive than the impos- 
sible. 

‘Tzar, Archiduchesse et Burgraves’ (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy; New York: Christern) is the 
collective title of three stories by Prince J. Lu- 
bomirski, to which he gives the subtitle ‘‘ Fan- 
taisies historiques,” because, as he informs us in 








his preface, he has allowed himself to take cer- 
tain liberties with dates and events, while assur- 
ing us at the same time that *‘le procés de Marie 
Hamilton et les étranges destinées de Frohn et 
du bAtard de Reuss n’en restent pas moins des 
faits strictement historiques” -- a rather enigmati- 
cal assurance, which tells us very little concern- 
ing the faithfulness to historic fact of the stories. 
But, faithful to history or not, the three stories 
are interesting; and the first one especially, 
‘Tzar,’ has a flavor of the savage‘court of Peter 
the Great which seems very real.’ 





Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval 
and Modern History and Kindred Subjects, 
delivered at Oxford, under statutory obligation, 
inthe years 1867-1884. By William Stubbs, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester, etc. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan. 1886. S8vo, 
pp. 399. 

THE seventeen lectures contained in this volume 

are about half of those delivered ‘‘ under sta- 

tutory obligation” by Bishop Stubbs, during 
his occupation of the Regius Professorship of 

Modern History at Oxford. He is careful to 

emphasize, not only on the title-page, but in the 

preface, and on various occasions in the course of 
the lectures, that they were delivered ‘‘ under 
statutory obligation,” and it would not, therefore, 
be the fault of the ingenuous reader if he should 
find the work perfunctory and heavy in style. 

What we are told to believe, we are prone to be- 

lieve. Some of the lectures have, we must con- 

fess, somewhat of a perfunctory character ; but 
even these fairly warrant us in saying that no- 
thing which a scholar of the eminence of Bishop 

Stubbs puts in print carefully and deliberately is 

without great and positive merit. 

Eight of the lectures are general in character, 
treating chiefly of methods of historical study: 
and all of these are marked by solid excellence 
and sound judgment. Five others—upon the 
literature of Henry II., upon Canon Law in 
England, and upon the medieval kingdoms 
of Cyprus and Armenia — are exceedingly 
valuable as repertories of valuable and not 
geverally accessible information, The remain- 
ing four, upon Henry VII. and Henry VIIL, 
are, to our thinking, the best in the volume. It 
has always been noted of Bishop Stubbs as an 
historical writer, that he is exceedingly just and 
sagacious in the analysis and delimeation of 
character. We bave never seen this caaracte- 
ristic more happily displayed than in these four 
lectures. We suppose that their peculiar fresh- 
ness and interest come from the fact that their 
subjects are really fresher in the mind of the 
author, as his work has, we believe, lain of late 
largely in the early years of the Tudor period. 
Dr. Stubbs’s opinion of these two kings is on the 
whole better than that of the average of histo- 
rians: 

‘Henry VIL. was a virtuous man, sober, tem- 
perate, and chaste, withstanding great tempta- 
tions to vice and an abundant store of loose ex- 
ample. His household was kept frugally and 
severely; all his advisers, except Empson and 
Dudley, were men of character unstained, if 
not energetic for qaee. For one better or greater 
king, there are in European history fifty smaller 
and worse. But still—is there any of that self- 
denying devotion which gives itseif for the peo- 
ple? Is there any true conception of the du 
of ashephberd of the host! Is there any impul- 
sive well-doing? I can see none. I see a cold, 
steady, strongly-purposed man, patient, secret, 
circumspect; with not many scruples, yet not 
regardless of men’s opinions; very clear-sighted ; 
very willing to wait for reconciliation where 
there is a chance, and not hasty where vengeance 
is the only course, but ruthless where his own 
purpose is directly endangered, and sparing 
neither friend nor foe where he is not 
enough to rely on himself alone. It may have 
been a nature too cold to care for popular love, 
or too self-contained to condescend to court it; 
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there is no evidence that Henry VII. ever dream- 
ed of winning it” (p, 370) 


Henry's title to the throne is admirably and 
lucidly discussed in Lecture xv. He says «p 
345): © [ct is quite possible to maintain that he was 
King of England by hereditary right,” but adds, 
in speaking of the Pope's bull of 1486, which de 
clared in favor of his title: “ Perhaps the good 
old man swore a little too hard; the accumula 
tion of reasons may show that Innocent VIII. 
had some misgiving.” 

It is worth while also to quote the long passage 
(p. 289) in which Bishop Stubbs sums up the 
character of Henry VIIL.; 


‘*T have grounds for believing that Henry VIII 
was the master, and in no sense the minister, of 
his people: that, where he carried their good will 
with him, it was by forcing, not by anticipating 
or even educating it. lam obli altogether to 
reject the notion that he was the interpreter in 
any sense of the wishes of his people; the ut- 
most that he did in this direction was to manipu- 
late and utilize their prejudices to his own pur- 
poses. I allow fully truth of the theory that 
one great principle of his policy was to obtaia for 
his measures, for all his measures, the acquieacence 
of his people, and thus to invest them with a safe, 
irrefragable authority; but I must add that he 
knew how to turn opposition into acquiescence, or 
to take acquiescence .or granted. . . . 

‘And now let me confess that I do not think so 
badly of Henry VIII. as the received views of 
either his advocates or his enemies would suggest 
The unhappy, most unhappy, history of his wives 
has brought upon bim an amount of moral hatred 
which 1s excessive. Nine kings out of any ten 
whom you may pick out of the list would have 
saved their character for humanity by simple 
self-indulgence. No absolutely profligate king 
could have got into the miserable abyss in which 
we find Henry VIII. struggling during the latter 
half of his reign. I do not believe that be was 
abnormally profligate: in this region of morality 
he was not better perhaps than Charles V.. but 
he was much better than Francis L., and Philip 
Il., and Henry [V. But he was cruelly. rovally 
vindictive; there was in him an ever-increasing, 
ever encroaching self- will, ever - grasping, and 
grasping more and more of power: a self-will 
guided by a high intellect, and that sort of sin- 
cerity which arises from a thorough belief in 
himself. lam not prepared to deny that deep, 
cunving, unscrupulous men, like Cromwell, trad- 
ed on their knowledge of his character; but not 
one of those who tried to work their own ends 
through Henry escaped the doom to which false 
friends and open foes alike found their way.” 


Perhaps the most in‘eresting point in the lec- 
tures of a more general character 1s the passage 
in Lecture iv. in which Bishop Stubbs declares 
himself in a degree opposed to the theory of the 
unity of history, with which Mr. Freeman has 
so thoroughly identitied himself; 


* This idea,” be says (p. 84. ‘bas a truth 
only in the very highest regions of speculation. 
— Why, then, should not cycles of history, 
two, three, or more cycles of history, be allowed 
to exist, within which all the reaily important 
factors have their origin and development, and, 
it may be, work out their full destiny: successive 
great dramas of ages, the interest of which is 
self-contained, although there is enough of com- 
mon ground between them and those which pre- 
cede and follow to give them a simple continuity, 
and although there is doubtless in the divine 
mind one great plan of cosmical action in which 
each drama of the human ages serves as a single 
act or even a single incident? Let Scripture his- 
tory, classical and ecclesiastical history, medieval 
and modern history be read successively and con- 
nectedly, so much the better; but why deny that 
classical history and medieval and modern can be 
advantageously studied apart? Why confine the 
thoughts to the points on which they are conter- 
minous, continuous, and agreed, to the exclusion 
of those in which they differ, when it is on the 
points in which they differ that the great con- 
tributions to the real history of man are to be trac- 
ed? In any other sense than that in which I 
have attempted to limit it, the unity of history 
is either the crotchet of a sciolist or the dream 
of a universal philosopher.” 


Mr. Freeman is certainly no sciolist, nor is 
his forte the philosophy of history; we suppose 
that, after all, his view does not differ essentially 
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from that here expressed, except in emphasis; 
but it is in difference of emphasis that much 
of our difference of opinion exists. 





The Venerable Bede, expurgated, expounded, and 
exposed. By the Prig, author of ‘ The Life of 

a Prig.’ Henry Holt & Co, 1886. 

‘Tue LiFe OF A PRIG’ was not a more palpable 
hit than its author’s latest venture. The satire 
here does not begin to be so broad as in the for- 
mer skit, but it is not, on this account, less enjoy- 
able or effective. That it will be enjoyable for 
ail who read it, or might do so, is hardly possible. 
The Roman Catholics will enjoy it ; the dissent- 
ers generally will do so ; the free-thinkers also. 
Whether members of the Established Church will 
do so will depend partly on their sense of humor 
and partly on their shade of Anglicanism. The 
latitudinarians and “ attitudinarians” will enjoy 
it much, albeit for very different reasons. The 
‘* platitudinarians,” i. e., the Low Churchmen, 
not so much, because it is against them that the 
satire is for the most part directed. But there 
are some whose sense of humor is so keen that 
they can enjoy a little satire at their own expense, 
and though the “‘ platitudinarians ” have, perhaps, 
less humor than the latitudinarians, they are not 
all devoid of it, and we may expect a good many 
of them to laugh heartily over this merry 
criticism of certain inconsistencies and follies of 
the English Churchman of to-day. 

The authorship of this book and its forerunner 
has been attributed to Mr. Mallock. They cer- 
tainly are not unlike his manner as it appears in 
several of his acknowledged books. But if they 
are his, he appears to better advantage in them 
than in such books as ‘The New Paul and Vir- 
ginia’ and ‘A Nineteenth Century Romance.’ 
There is nothing here of the salacious sort, but 
there is a lack of delicacy, a certain coarseness, 
together with the real brightness of the satire, 
that makes Mr. Mallock’s authorship seem ex- 
tremely probable. 

The writer may not be a Roman Catholic. It 
is quite possible to imagine him a dissenter, or 
even an agnostic ; but it is evident that, in the 
controversy between Anglicanism and Romanism 
regarding their degrees of venerableness and pri- 
ority, his sympathies are with the Roman Catho- 
lics. His satire has a double operation. It kills 
two birds with its one stone: first, the habit of 
distorting history in the interests of special doc- 
trines or emergencies ; and second, the eagerness 
of certain Anglicaus to show that their church is 
not of Roman Catholic parentage, but is descend- 
ed directly from the ancient British Church, cen- 
turies older than the mission of Austin as a rep- 
resentative of the Roman See. The author’s ine- 
thod is to take passage after passage from Bede, 
using Dr. Giles’s translation, and then add his 
comment, which is generally much fuller than 
the text. The devices that are resorted to by 
Anglicans to show that their church had never 
any taint of Roman practices and superstitions 
are not satirized more severely than they deserve 
to be. The miracle-working of the early British 
Christians, their relics, and masses, and so on, 
are all subjected to an amusing commentary— 
are all, as they appear in Bede, denied as spuri- 
ous, or explained away in some ridiculously in- 
sufficient manner. For example, when the Bishop 
Germanus applies a casket of relics to the eyes of 
a blind girl, who at once receives her sight, we 
are told that “in all probability he projected it, 
propelled it, or, as boys would vulgarly say, 
‘shied it’ at the girl’s eyes, which were immedi- 
utely delivered from darkness and filled with the 
light of truth.” ‘Obviously tbis means that 
when the girl perceived that a Bishop threw a 
casket of relics at her head, she saw clearly 
enough tbat he set no value on them.” The pat- 





ronage of Roman Catholic services by Anglicans 
travelling on the Continent comes in for a por- 
tion of the satire. Bede’s account of the arrival 
and reception of St. Austin calls for a more vio- 
lent ingenuity than anything preceding it to es- 
tablish the independence of the English Church 
on the Roman Catholic. Then it was that the 
ancient British Church went to sleep for a thou- 
sand years and only awakened in time to solemn- 
ize the nuptials of Henry VILL. and Anne Boleyn. 
In conclusion, the Prig thinks it is high time that 
the Roman Catholic Church took her turn and 
went metaphorically to bed. ‘‘She has been un- 
commonly wide awake during the last eighteen 
hundred years! I, for one, think that a thousand 
years of sound sleep would be very nice for her. 
Cannot the science of the nineteenth century de- 
vise a narcotic for this wakeful and restless pa- 
tient ?” 





The Republic of New Haven, A History of Mu- 
nicipal Evolution. By Charles H. Levermore, 
Ph.D. Baltimore: N. Murray. 1886, 


THIs was the first of the extra volumes in the se- 
ries of Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. The purpose of 
the book is to trace the social and political his- 
tory of New Haven from the foundation of the 
colony to the present time. 

The original settlement was singularly free 
from the outside influences which helped deter- 
mine the character of many of the colonial com- 
munities, and its peculiar institutions and cus- 
toms were well defined before it was brought 
into close contact either with the other colonies 
or with England. The church and other strong 
internal influences also developed the town’s in- 
dividuality, which was allowed to become per- 
manent by the slow and usually uniform growth 
of population which lasted for more than two 
centuries, 

The community has an unusual variety of lo. 
cal governments. The original organization of 
the New England town is still retained, and New 
Haven is probably the only example in history 
of a democracy which allowed 16,000 electors to 
meet in a popular assembly to lay taxes and ex- 
ercise other important legislative and adminis- 
trative functions. In the midst of the town a 
city has grown up, and of late years has become 
a manufacturing and railroad centre with a 
population of 70,@00. Just beyond the bounda- 
ries of the city, but within the limits of the town, 
lies another municipality, with full corporate 
powers, called the Borough of Fair Haven East. 
Besides these organizations, the town contains 
three separate school districts, one of which in- 
cludes the whole city and has a distinct and pe- 
culiar government of its own. Mr. Levermore 
traces the rise and development of these various 
institutions, shows how they have acted upon 
each other, and points out the controlling forces 
which have made them what they are. He has 
examined thoroughly the large amount of his- 
torical material at his disposal. The matter in- 
corporated in this book is well arranged, and the 
statements of fact are usually full and accurate. 

The last two chapters of this volume have been 
republished in the regular series of Johns Hop- 
kins Studies. They are more carefully written 
than the earlier portions of the book, and their 
style is better. These chapters give the history 
of the government of New Haven from the grant- 
ing of the first city charter in 1784, with a good 
description of the government as it is now. It is 
to be regretted that an author so well qualified 
for the work has not paid more attention to the 
causes which led to the successive changes in the 
city charter, and in the laws that control the 
other institutions which he discusses. One of the 
greatest needs of the student of municipal affairs 





is information concerning the merits and demerits 
of the various systems under which our cities 
have been governed in the past, and concerning 
the circumstances under which these systems 
were tested. Of course such information is hard 
to obtain, as it must usually be collected from 
those who have held office under these govern- 
ments and can speak from personal observation 
of how the political machinery in question worked. 
The affairs of any large municipality are compli- 
cated and difficult to understand, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which an experiment in 
local government is tried are frequently such as 
to cause a bad form of government to work fair- 
ly well, or a good form to fail to produce the 
beneficial results which were reasonably expect- 
ed. These are facts which the man in public life 
appreciates, but which men like Mr. Levermore, 
who learn more about municipal affairs in their 
studies than in the city hall, sometimes fail to 
take into account. These remarks apply par- 
ticularly to the closing chapter of the book, in 
which the author points out the defects in the 
government of New Haven, and suggests reme- 
dies. Many of his criticisms are, however, very 
just, and it is to be hoped that some of the re- 
forms which he proposes may be tried. 

While this book has a special value for the peo- 
ple of New Haven, the general student of muni- 
cipal government will find in it much that is 
interesting and instructive. 





A Half-Century in Salem. By M. C. D. Silsbee. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 


WEEN one has read this little book, he tries in 
vain to fix the charm of it. There are but a 
hundred small pages, which have grown out of 
a paper read by the author to her friends some 
years ago ; and the substance of them is a series 
of scenes from the old life of Salem in its East- 
India age, to which her own memory goes back. 
There are many of these, and many figures in 
them, drawn from home-life or from the shops, 
the streets, the wharves, the pulpit, and the ball- 
room ; and the background of the whole is the 
tradition of Salem, which is in itself a kind of 
spell. These Democrats and Federalists, who 
were opposed to each other even in the order of 
their courses at dinner (for the Federalist took 
bis pudding first and then his meat), were very 
great partisans, according to our ideas, when, in 
consequence of the feud, the founder of the Gray 
family thought it best to remove his Democratic 
self and his wealth to Boston ; but, on the other 
side, the Thanksgiving dinner of the Pickerings 
seems to have been a gathering of friendly peo- 
ple, and one reads of one minister, Dr. William 
Bentley, the patriot of the war of 1812, who had 
so much of the milk of human kindness in him 
that, in the absence of a priest, he confessed a 
poor French woman, as he knew her language, 
and gave her absolution. But one does not need 
to describe the well-known community of men 
and women of the old time, with their stately 
yet cordial ways, their eccentricities, their vigor 
and character, of whom the best made that union 
of severity with nobleness which always wins 
great reverence for a man’s memory. In this 
fragmentary and informal sketch of the time, 
the young people relieve the dignity of provin- 
cial splendor with their dances, sleigh-rides, and 
the charms of beauty with which the famous 
Harvard Class of °29 is said to have been well 
acquainted. There is 2 description, too, of Capt. 
George Ccowninshield’s Cleopatra’s Barge, which 
was the forerunner of our luxurious yacht3, and 
spread American glory in the Mediterranean with 
more effect than any of the later fleet of pleasure- 
boats ; but, rather than detail the points of the 
volume, it is better to leave them to the reader's 
discovery. 
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/ The manner and the spirit of these recollec- 
tions are very kindly, with the touch of the gen- 
seat and human patience, as well as of the 
transforming regret, of old age. One more me- 
fmorial has been added to days which will long 
retain a place in New England history ; and if 
‘any one, not born to the tradition of the pri- 
‘vateers und the merchantmen of this coast, has 
a taste for the events and aspects of quiet, pic- 
turesque, provincial life, he cannot find a book 
more pleasantly and richly suggestive, or one 
that will lead his fancy more agreeably to the 
old days. 





Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque Peo- 
ple. By Mariana Monteiro. With Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by Harold Copping. A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. 1887. 8vo, pp, vi, 274. 

THE title of this work is very misleading, for one 

would suppose from it that he had before him a 


collection of stories such as are told by the | which is largely a matter of tradition, to reason 


Basque people. The truth is, that the authoress 
has dressed up in a very un-English garb a few 
local traditions, and translated a few ballads of 
doubtful popularity. Two examples will show 
the utter worthlessness of the book for the stu- 
dent of popular traditions. One of the most com- 
mon themes in popular tales is that of a person 
who, overhearing the secret of a witch, learns the 
means of curing a princess who is at the point of 
death, A second person, who tries to follow the 
example of the first, is discovered by the witch 
and torn to pieces. Versions of tiis theme may 
be found in Grimm’s “‘ The Two Travellers” and 
Crane’s ‘Italian Popular Tales,’ p. 325, anda ge- 
nuine Basque version in Rev. Wentworth Web- 
‘ster’s ‘Basque Legends,’ p. 66. Now, Mme. 
Monteiro has taken this theme, located it ona 
‘certain mountain in the Basque country, and 
turned it from a fairy tale into a tradition of the 
neighborhood. What the Basque story really is 
may be seen from Webster’s cullection or from 
‘Cerquand’s ‘ Légendes et Récits populaires du 
Pays Basque,’ Pt. iv, p. 48. The other case is 
that of the legend of Roland at Roncevaux. Mme. 
Monteiro might easily have given some interest- 
ing popular legends of Roland, who is still the 
hero of a romance in the Basque land (see Cer- 
‘quand, iv, p. 14), but she has preferred to give 
a modern hunting adventure, to which the le- 
gend bears the smallest possible relation. 

Those who wish to learn something about 
Basque popular literature will still be obliged to 
Jook for it in the works above mentioned, and in 
J. Vinson’s ‘ Le Folk-Lore du Pays Basque.’ Tne 
eader in search of entertainment can spend a 
pleasant hour over a book that will transport him 
toa fresh locality, and which is full of charming 
poetic feeling, although not always expressed in 
very smooth English. The four illustrations by 
Mr. Copping do not call for any special mention 
by way of praise. 





A Practical Rhetoric for Instruction in English 
Composition and Revision, in Colleges and In- 
termediate Schools. By J. Scott Clark, A.M., 
Professor of Rhetoric in the College of Liberal 
Arts, Syracuse University. Henry Holt & Co 
1886. 


THERE is no study commonly taught in schools 


} 
for which it is more difficult to provide a service- 


| toric. 


able text-book than the much-abused one of rhe 
The older manuals are full of disquisi- 


| tions, no doubt admirable in comprehensive and 





Nordafrika im Lichte der Kulturgeschichte. 


searching criticism of the principles of composi 
tion, but unprofitable for the grade of pupils 
whom it is meant toreach. The failure is the 
common one which attends on all attempts to 
teach a practical art by words instead of by use 
of the tools ; for the end of rhetoric is to instruct 
pupils how to do something—namely, to speak 
and write in proper form—and the older text 
books sought to effect this mainly by elaborate 
and usually wordy expositions of past methods, 
instead of by direct and fruitful practice. Of 
late years rhetorics have been improved by the 
insertion in them of pages of examples to be cor 
rected, and this is the principal gain that has 
been made. Prof. Clark has adopted this plan 
on avery extensive scale, and he has also had 
the sense to cut down the disquisition portion, 


able limits, and has certainly relieved it of its 
worst redundancies. His new text-book is of 
about the same bulk as the traditional one, but it 
includes the whole subject, from punctuation and 
capitalizing to metres, and treats it under the 
old heads—Clearness, Purity, Persuasion, 
The text proper, however, consists of brief, 
clear, and well-worded rules, with an illustra 
tive example under each ; and each chapter is 
supplemented by pages of excellently chosen ex- 
amples to be corrected, by the application of the 
preceding set of rules. The method is very rigor- 
ously adhered to. The result is, what the author 
puts upon the title-page as the characteristic de- 
scription of his text-book, ‘A Practical Rheto- 
ric,’ and the adjective is well deserved ; for while 
it contains the rules, its object is to instruct by 
working them out, just as in arithmetic. For 
the basis of correct writing there can be no bet- 
ter preparation ; and as to style, ornament, and 
the graces of expression, all that may well be 
left to the individual's growth in taste, out of 
which it must come spontaneously, unless it is 
to be artificial, pretentious, and worthless. We 


ete. 


cordially recommend the volume to the attention 


of teachers. 





gemeinverstindlicher Darstellung von Gustay 

Diercks. Munich. 1880. 
SINCE the conquest of Algeria by the French, 
the author remarks in his preface, the interest 
of civilized nations in the northern coast-lands 
of Africa has constantly been growing, keeping 
pace with that enlisted in colonizing purposes by 
the gradua! unlocking of the unknown interior 
of the continent, and in commercial enterprises 
by the opening of water communication between 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean through 
the Suez Canal. These latter achievements have 
rendered the possession of the North-Afmean ter- 


In | 


ritories more valuable than ever, and a know- 


ledge of their present condition and historical 
development very desirable. Special works on 
Egypt, ancient or modern, on Carthage, Alge- 
ria, etc., of course, abound ; but a connected pic- 
ture of the history of all these countries, of their 
advances and relapses in the course of ages, has 


been wanting in general literature, and to sup 
ply it is the aim of this book. It is not intended 
to be exhaustive, learned, or in any way “doc 
trinaire.” It means to group the most marked 
events, to point out salient characteristics, to i 
lustrate the successive unfoldings, and especially 
to define clearly the latest developments, 

This plan bas been strictly adhered to, aod 
creditably carried out. In a popular and 
pleasantly animated manner, the writer sketches 
the North-African races in general, the Egypt 
of the Pharaohs, its character and wondrous 
achievements; the Carthaginians and their strug 
gles with Rome; the culture of Cyrene and Alex 
and the growth of Christianity, under 
Roman sway and Jewish influences, in the Nile 


very 


andria, 
lands ; Vandals and Byzantines in their contests 
for Christianized Carthage , the 
and the sway of Islam over the whole coast 
Pelusium to Morocco ; C 
Barbary States, and the European expeditions 
against them, down to che conquests of Algema 
and Tunis by France; Egypt under Mehemet 
Ali and bis successors, down to Tewfik; and the 
present rivalries of the European Powers fot 
predominance on the African coast. The 
is exceedingly varied, but it does not lack unity, 
Cha 
racters and traits apt to strike the imagination 
are preferably but 
avoided, and so is every display of erudition. A 
rigid this 
general correctness in 


Arab conquest, 
from 
raairs and Turks im the 


picturm 
and symmetry is preserved throughout 


selected, sensationalism is 


abstention in regard, coupled with 
what is popularly 
The * 


however, 


pre 
sented, almost disarms criticism gemein 
verstandliche 
and there vague talk 
ditions of culture, and occasionally 
touch upon grave matters 
the author, fa the beginning of 
* Christianity and Vandals,” 

words, 


Darstellung.’ has here 


caused some about con- 
tx. hght a 
as, for instance, when 

the chapter on 
hints, 
at the theories deriving the origin of the 
the 
who created 
an abstract ideal of a perfect godlike man, whose 
letely appeared to be 
that modern criticism might care, on this 


in wanty 
Christian religion from the speculations of 
Stoics, and “especially of Seneca, 
embodiment Jesus so compl 
ground 
to deny his personality.” This may also serve to 


illustrate the wide range of the book 
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Psychological, Ethical, Metaphysical ; 
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FLemMrina, D.D., Prof. Moral Philos., Univ’y 

Glasgow. 4th Edition, Revised and Largely 

Reconstructed by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., 

Prof. Moral Philos., Univ’y Edinburgh. 8vo, 

cloth, $3. 


Capital. 
A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Pro- 


duction. 


By KARL MARX. 


Translated from the Third German Edition by 
Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling, and 
edited by Frederick Engels. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, $12, 


Through the Kalahari Desert. 


A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, 
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Forty-six illustrations, mostly trom, Photographs. 
By G. A. FARINI. Diagram and Map. 8vo, 
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now his dainties are brought to every man’s door, 
and all the world may possess them; and -we are 
satisfied that no minister who purchases this price- 
less work will ever regret the expenditure, There 
is nothing to surpass it in the whole compass of 
Literature.”—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY: 
A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 


The Jesuit’s Ring. 


By A. A. Hayes. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


The romantic circumstances of the loss and re- 
covery of a precious legendary ring worn , 4 one 
of the Jesuit ionaries, who attempted in the 
seventeenth century to establish a settlement on 
Mount Desert Island, most happily connects this 
story of society and love-making at contemporary 
Bar Harbor with the early legends of Maine. It 
is a novel of incident, in which the action is en- 
livened with delightful sketches of sunmer life at 
Mount Desert. 


Creed and Character. 


By Canon H. 8. Holland, M.A., Senior Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Canon Holland’s volume of sermons, Logic and 
Life, published four years ago, had many readers 
who bore unanimous testimony to the rare intel- 
lectual power, spiritual beauty, and reverent spi- 
rit of the,book. 

In this new volume the sermons all suggest a 
single paramount idea and tend towards a single 
conclusion: which is to show that Christianity is 
not a set of theological ideas, but the manifesta- 
tion of the personality of Christ exhibited in the 
Creed of the Christian Church and the Christian 
character. 


The Supernatural Ongin 
of Christianity. 
With Special Reference to the Theories of Renan. 
Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. By George 
P. Fisher, D.D. New and cheaper edition, 
uniform with ‘The Reformation,’ etc. Crown 
Svo, $2.50. 
asf wash Be Conpeepetrsenit ses ataerist 
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